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Push the Crops 


VER most of the South, planting is 
O now well advanced,—nearly fin- 

ished, in fact, in many sections. 
The big job just ahead now is to do 
everything in our power to insure max- 
imum harvests next fall. 

In doing this, in insuring in so far as 
is possible the biggest possible yields on 
the acreage planted, thorough, frequent 
Cultivation is one of the first essentials. 
This cultivation should begin early— 
actually before the little plants have 
come through the ground, and continue 
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by Thorough, Rapid Cultivation 
‘ : 


er rewards were offered the farmer for 
diligent effort. 

The second great essential in cultiva- 
tion is the conservation of moisture. 
Water in the soil is a solvent for the 
plant foods used, and without it, how- 
ever plentiful the plant foods may be, 
crops must fail, Hence anything we 
can do to conserve the moisture supply 
during the growing period has a very 
direct value in increasing yields and 
profits. Here, too, methods and prac 
tices must in a very considerable meas- 
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A ROW AT A TIME 


Labor-saving Machinery Will Prove a Mighty Help in Increasing Our Output of Food and Feed Crops 





so long as there is any possibility that increased yields will result. 


Probably the first obiect of cultivation should be to keep down 
grass and weeds—those robbers of the plant world that take plant 


food, water, sunlight and air from our 
The methods and im- 
plements that best hold these pests in 
subjugation are of course the ones that 
should be used. Different weeds and 
grasses must be fought by different meth- 
ods. Varying soil conditions will neces- 
sitate variations in farm 


cultivated crops. 


practice: and 
even seasonal variations—wet weather 
and drouth—will make it necessary that 
we adapt our plans and procedure to meet 
them. The essential point is to keep the 
crop clean and growing, never letting 
the grass get a start. This calls for rapid, 
continuous work, but there has seldom 
been a time when farm products were 


higher-priced, seldom a time when great- 
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ure be determined by the varying factors of soil and season, the 
essential thing being to make a dust blanket or mulch of the top two 
or three inches of soil and maintain this to save the life giving moist- 


ure below. bs 

A precaution that every wise farmer 
will take in killing the weeds and making 
the dust mulch will be to see to it that 
as few plant roots as possible are broken. 
On an average, cultivating around two 
inches deep should be about right. Any- 
thing much deeper will be too severe on 
the roots, while anything much shallower 
will fail to make a mulch that will save 
the moisture. 

Intensive effort on the most extensive 
scale possible should this year be the 
watchword on every Southern farm. This 
calls for pushing every crop to the utmost 
—for the very best tillage we can pos- 


sibly give. Let every man do his part. 
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The Larger Purpose These Tires Serve 














Model Dairy Barn—J. E. Rouspiez, Juda, Wis. 


Business today is so illimitable in scope, 
so far-reaching in its activities, opportunities 
for personal contact between producer and 
user are few and far between. 


We cannot stand behind a counter, and 
greet you as you come in, and have you 
know us and our aims as one man knows 
another. 


The whole burden of justifying us and 
our principles, sustaining the good will 
which should subsist between us, devolves 
upon the only agency of acquaintance we 
have, our product. 


And this, our product, cannot explain, 
extenuate, apologize—it can uphold us only 
by serving truly and long—it must speak in 
deeds, not words. 


Do you wonder not the slightest detail 
of make-up or material is spared to make 
Goodyear Tires able and fine? 


“Why, all this vast and elaborate organi- 
zation behind them—all the effort we have 
made, the unresting push onward through 
the years from obscurity to dominance—our 
intentions, trials, hazards, integrity even — 
these were,as nothing did the tires fail. 


But they do not fail, 

















Over all America, from the Gulf to the 
Great Lakes and between the Portlands, 
Goedyear Tires by the good that is in them 
serve ably their larger purpose. 


By the miles they give, the comfort they 
provide, the untroubled travel they insure, 
they span the gap between maker and user 
with a structure of enduring confidence. 


More of them are sold in the United 
States today than of any other brand. 


Sometime you will come to Goodyear 
Tires. When you do, buy them of the 
Goodyear Service Station Dealer in your 
neighborhood. He’s a good man to know. 


He will tell you why you should have 
Good year Tubes inside your casings—dezter 
tubes. It will be well to listen to him, his 
advice is valuable. 


Or perhaps he may talk of the Goodyear 
Tire-Saver Kit. In which case, also, he’s 
worth hearing, as the Kit is worth having. 
Like the Tubes, the Tires, and himself, it has 
a part in getting you greater mileage at less 
expense: 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








N WAR times we can afford to mine 

our soils for the production of hu- 
mun food supplies, but fortunately the 
best stock feed and some of the best 
human food—beans and peas—do not 
rob the soil of its most important 
plant food—nitrogen. But we must 
get the largest food crops possible 
out of the soil this year. 





T ORDINARY times we cannot 

afford to use commercial fertil- 
izers unless the increase in the crop 
yields pays for the fertilizer, the cost 
of putting out and a safe margin of 
profit besides, but in war times, we 
can afford to use fertilizers for the 
production of human food without 
regard to profit. It is a good trade to 
swap fertilizers for foodstuffs—we 
cannot eat fertilizers. A large use of 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of am- 
monia as a side dressing for food 
crops will pay the Nation well. Ni- 
trogen used in making foodstuffs will 
pay better than when used in making 
gunpowder. 


Color Markings of Poland-Chinas 
and Berkshires 


READER asks: “Will you please 

give me the correct color mark- 
ings of Poland-Chinas and Berk- 
shires, also shape of ears, etc?” 


POLAND-CHINAS 

Color—-Black, with white in face and low- 
er jaw, white on feet and tip of tail. A few 
clear, small white spots on body not regarded 
as objectionable. The absence of any one of 
the six white points is not a serious ob- 
jection. Poland-Chinas are also spotted and 
a separate record is maintained for spotted 
Poland-Chinas, 

Ears—The ideal ear is small, thin, soft 
and silky, although possibly extremes in 
these respects are not desirable. The ears 
should be attached te the head by short and 
small knucks. The tips should point for- 
ward and slightly outward, the forward 
half dreoping gracefully, but fully under the 
control of the animal. The ears sheuid be 
of same size and shape. Upright ears are a 
disqualification, according to Curtis (page 
338—Livestock Judging and Selection). 

BERKSHIRES 

Color—Black, with face, feet and tips of 
tali white, occasionally a tinge of bronze or 
copper color in shown on hair. A white 
splash is not particularly objectionable. 
White on ear is oecasionally seen. White 
may also appear on shoulder, forearm or 
jowl without disqualification. One or more 
of the ideal six white points may be miss- 
ing. 

Ears—The ears should be of medium size 
and well set apart. FPhey should be carried 
fairly erect, but may incline ferward, es- 
pecially with age. 


A Great Record by a Great Cow 


HE following is an interesting rec- 

ord, showing the tremendous value 
of a great pure-bred cow: 

Spermfield Owl’s Nettina 170823 
owned by Meridale Farms, was drop- 
per October 16, 1901, and is today one 
of the oldest living daughters of 
Spermfield Owl 57088. Her persistent 
production is best indicated by the 
following summary of her five yearly 
authenticated tests: 








7591 lbs. milk, 520 lbs. butter, at 2 years, 
carrying calf 234 days. 

10013 lbs. milk, 585 lbs. butter, at 8 years, 
carrying ealf 210 days. 

12533 Ibs. milk, 786 lbs. butter, at 10 years, 
carrying calf 213 days. 

11624 Ibe, milk, 692 lbs. butter, at 11 years, 
carrying caif 178 days. 

10803 lbs, milk, 688 lbs. butter, at 14 years, 
carrying calf 137 days. 


She has milked over 42 pounds a 
day at fourteen years of age. Her 
best single month’s production was 
1312 pounds when twelve years old. 
Her highest daily yield was a trifle 
over 45 pounds in June of 1914. Her 
largest total in one lactation period 
was 13026 pounds, from November 25, 
1911, to December 31, 1912. 

Her progeny record is as follows: ‘ 


September 24, 1904—-Heifer by Nutley Tones 
Owl 67837. 
September 27, 1905—Bull by 


Interested 
Prince 58224 (Imported). 


August 29, 1906—Bull by Model's Oxford 


Lad 66618. 

July 29, 1907—Bull by Fontaine’s Duke 
61709, 

September 23, 1908—Heifer by Fontaine’s 


Duke 61709. ‘ 
August 27, 1909-—-Heifer by Fontaine’s Duke 
61709 


(U9. 
September 19, 1910—Heifer by Fontaine's 


King 65641. 

November 21, 1911—Heifer by The Imported 
Jap 75266. 

February 1, 1913—Heifer by The Imported 
Jap 76265. 


May 15, 1914—Heifer by Sayda’s Heir 3rd 
74817. 


November 9, 1915—Heifer by The Ow! of 
Meridale 85863. 

This table shows a total of 11 calves 
(8 heifers and 3 bulls) in a period of 
eleven years, one month, and fifteen 
days. 


Will There Be a Market for Corn? 


r WE produce a very large amount 
of corn more than required in the 
section where raised, will there be a 
market provided for it? We have 
been asked this question often during 
the past few weeks. We believe 
there will be, but if there is not, 
then the merchants and business men 
of the South will have failed of their 
duty. Such will not occur, but if it 
does then the Government should 
and probably will take over the 
handling of such corn as a source 
of food supply for the Allied armies. 
But the marketing of corn is such a 
simple matter and facilities for mar- 
keting so easily supplied that there 
is no excuse for the merchants of 
any city, town or village failing to 
provide a market for any surplus 
corn offered by the farmers to whom 
they sell other things. 

The city of Memphis, Tenn., for 
instance, handled 4,000,000 bushels of 
corn of the crop of 1915 and will take 
it in bulk, on the ear, or in the shuck. 
Any town where a surplus of corn is 
produced should and can easily sup- 
ply marketing facilities. The demand 
of the world for foodstuffs is likely 
to be so great and the prices so high 
that there is little danger of a pro- 
duct like corn failing to find a good 
market. No such fear, that corn can- 
not be marketed, will be a legitimate 
excuse for failure to produce all 
needed in the community and a con- 
siderable surplus for others. 


A Mixed Feed for Mules 


READER wishes us to make a 
balanced ration for mules doing 
hard work out of velvet bean meal, 
ground pods and beans, and a ready- 
mixed sweet\feed having the follow- 
ing composition: 
GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 











REEMA. uo S/o aw eae 4 gts we Ow be CADE 9 per cent 

5 PE Are roe io ce ek ore 3 per cent 
Carbohydrates (starch and sugar) 50 per cent 
WO so 2c ns 6g gaat eh awe gain ae 12 per cent 


“Made from ground corn, oats, oat-feed, 
molasses, alfalfa meal and % of 1 per cent of 
salt.” 





The velvet bean meal, beans and 
pods, will probably analyze some- 
thing like the following: 





REY SE a CO 17 per cent 





Carbohydrates ..,-.s+s-e+08 48 per cent 
PREG t5 ik bales 0 bow tanesaee 4.6 per cent 
LPR OOET ee 14 per cent 
Our inguirers persist in asking 


us to do the impossible task of sug- 
gesting a balanced ration without 
stating the kind of hay to be used. 
The proportions in which these feeds 
should be mixed will depend to a 
large extent on the kind of hay to be 
used. If the hay is some legume, 
more of the sweet feed and less of 
the velvet bean meal should be used; 
whereas if the hay is from grasses, 
more velvet bean meal will be neces- 
sary. If the hay is from legumes we 
suggest 2 parts by weight of the 
ready-mixed feed to 1 part of the 


velvet bean meal, If, however, the 
hay is from grasses, we suggest equal 
parts by weight of the two feeds. 

If the mules receive around one 
pound of hay per day for every 100 
pounds of their weight, they will re- 
quire from 144 pounds to 1} pounds 
of the mixture of the velvet bean 
meal and sweet feed per day per i00 
pounds of their weight, according to 
the individual needs of the mules and 
the severity of the work. 

The following gives a comparison 
of the analyses of oats and a mixture 
of velvet beans meal and this ready- 
mixed sweet feed in equal parts: 
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Selecting a Fertilizer 


READER asks, which of the fol- 

lowing mixtures we would advise 
him to buy: “A mixture of cotton- 
seed meal and acid phosphate at $27 
per ton, or a ‘bone and blood’ mix- 
ture at $26 per ton, each analyzing 
12 per cent of phosphoric acid and 
2.5 per*cent of nitrogen. Also acid 
phosphate containing 16 per cent 
phosphoric acid at $16.50 a ton or 18 
per cent acid phosphate at $18 a 
ton.” 

The “bone and blood” mixture pre- 
sumably contains about the same per 
cent of available phosphoric acid as 
the “meal and acid phosphate” mix- 
ture, and the phosphoric acid in this 
“bone and blood” mixture is also, 
probably, largely from acid phos- 
phate. The nitrogen in the “bone 
and blood” mixture is presumably 
from blood or tankage with possibly 
a small part from cyanamid or some 
nitrate form of nitrogen. 

With the information at hand, we 
would just as soon have the “bone 
and blood” mixture as the meal and 
acid phosphate mixture, and since it 
costs a dollar a ton less we see no 
reason why it should not be selected. 

But we do not believe either of 
these mixtures contains enough ni- 
trogen, in proportion to the phos- 
phorie acid. If 500 pounds of such 
a mixture is used per acre there will 
be applied 60 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and 12.5 pounds of nitrogen. In 
a crop of corn yielding 30 bushels, 
there will be a little less than 20 
pounds of phosphoric acid and a lit- 
tle over 50 pounds of nitrogen in the 
grain and stover. Why three times 
as much phosphoric acid and one- 
fourth as much pitrogen should be 
used as the rae consumes is not 
easy to understand. Of course, the 
phosphoric acid is cheap, and we 
should make certain to use all that 
is required for the most profitable re- 
sults; but we believe a reduction in 
the phosphoric acid and an increase 
in the nitrogen would give better re- 
sults. We think a fertilizer having 
a composition of 4 per cent of nitro- 
gen and 8 per cent of phosphoric 
acid would be better for average 
land; but for lands that have a fauir- 
ly good supply of humus and nitrogen 
the 2.5-12 mixture is good and the 
price quoted is reasonable as prices 
rule this year. 

If such a fertilizer is used at plant- 
ing, then probably a side-dressing of 
nitrate of soda should be used later 
in the season, if the crop shows the 
need of more nitrogen. 

Of course,18 per cent acid phosphate 
at $18 per ton is cheaper than 16 per 
cent acid phosphate at $16.50 a ton. 
The freight and handling charges 
will be less per pound of phosphoric 
acid and the purchase price about 
one-sixth of a cent a pound less. 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Discussion of the Essential Fac- 
ters in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 














URING this period—between the 

time for sowing the early spring 
pasture crops and before it is too late 
to sow those-crops which may furn- 
ish grazing during the fall—it is 
worth while to consider what we may 
do to make the best use of the pas- 


ture crops already sowed or growing. 


If there ever was a time when ev- 
ery bit of pasturage should be turned 
into meat or dairy products this is 
that time, for two reasons. First, 
these products are bringing a big 
price and are most economically pro- 
duced from pastures, and second, 
this nation and our allies need every 
pound of food which can be produced 
from our pastures. 

How are we to handle our pastures 
to get the most from them? 

It is now too late to do much to- 
ward making summer pastures, but 
are there not open fields which can 
be fenced, as soon as the rush of 
spring work is over. Every year we 
see cattle running in pastures grazed 
so closely that it is impossible for the 
cattle to get enough feed or for the 
plants to make their best growth or 
furnish the most feed. Our aim, 
then, should first be to add to the 
grazing areas as far as practicable. 
A tremendous increase in the pastur- 
age of the South could be obtained 
in this way and grass, which will oth- 
erwise be wasted, turned into meat or 
dairy products. It is now too late to 
make new summer pastures, but there 
are thousands of acres which if fenc- 
ed would add largely to the grazing 
now available. 

Another way of greatly enlarging 
the pastures is to keep down the 
brush, briars and weeds that the pas- 
ture plants may have more room to 
grow. This is a simple and cheap, but 
an effective way of enlarging the pas- 
tures, 

Of course, when pastures are not 
large enough to furnish an abundance 
of feed for the animals any feeds 
which may be. given the livestock 
serves to help out the short pastures. 
Corn, sorghum, millet and other crops 
that make a quick or large growth 
should be planted at once, with the 
view of cutting and feeding green in 
racks, as soon as large enough. An- 
other way of helping out the short 
or insufficient pastures is to feed a 
small amount of cottonseed cake or 
meal. Or, to cattle to be marketed 
this fall, larger quantities of cake or 
meal may be fed with a view of get- 
ting some of the cattle ready for 
market by August, when the pastures 
begin to get short, as suggested in 
our Livestock Suggestions in another 
column. 

Another pasture problem, which 
may well receive careful considera- 
tion is making the best possible use 
of the grazing available during the 
season. 

There may be those who have clov- 
er, or alfalfa, or some other erop 
which they expected to use for mak- 
ing hay. lf the livestock are not get- 
ting an abundance of feed in the pas- 
tures it may be well to carefully con- 
sider the economy of grazing these 
and making other hay crops, for 
which there is still ample time. For 
instance, with hogs selling for more 
than 16 cents a pound live weight 
it is folly to allow them to starve 
in a woods or dry lot, while saving 
alfalfa, or red clover, or any other 
crop suitable for hog grazing, for hay 
making. It might be excusable if 
there were not yet ample time to 
grow other crops for hay making. 





“Don’t guess; get busy and find out.” 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.  F. MASSEY : 














Better Stick to Soy Beans 


4s] HAVE read so much about vel- 

vet beans that I wish to know 
if they will thrive here planted in 
corn or otherwise.” 

You are in the high mountain 
country of North Carolina, and I 
would not advise any velvet bean 
there. You had better stick to the 
soy beans, especially as you want 
them for hog pasture. 


Another Alias 


6 | AM sending a few beans that have 

been selling here under the name 
of Mastodon beans, and wonderful 
claims have been made for them. 
Can you tell me anything about 
them?” 

This is simply another name for 
the Jack Bean which has been selling 
in Virginia as the Chickasaw lima, 
and as “My New Stock bean.” Better 
stick to the cowpeas and soy beans. 


Killing Cut Worms 


SEMLEASE tell me how to destroy 
the cut worms which attack cab- 
bage, tomato and other plants?” 

Mix 1 part Paris green in 50 parts of 
wheat bran dampened with water 
sweetened with molasses. Mix it 
well so as to get some of the poison 
on all the bran. Put this around the 
plants as they are set out and the 
cut worms will eat it and die. Some 
advise cutting up a lemon in this, 

’ but I have found that it does as well 
without the lemon. 











Lice on Roses 


LEASE give a remedy for the 
lice on roses. Is the white Ken- 
tucky Wonder bean a good pole 
bean?” 

Spray the rose bushes with a strong 
decoction of tobacco or get from a 
seedsman the concentrated sulphate of 
Nicotine sold as “Black Leaf 40”. The 
White Kentucky Wonder bean is 
properly Berger’s Green-pod String- 
less, and it is an excellent pole bean 
both as a snap bean and as a dry 
bean. 


ce 


Lima Beans - 


6 ILL the small limas like Hender- 
son’s and Wood’s answer for dry 
shelled beans in winter?” 

The small lima bean or butter bean 
is more prolific in the South than 
the Large white lima, and to my 
taste is a better bean. But while the 
bush variety is early, you can get a 
far heavier crop from the climbing 
sort on poles or wire netting: The 
best bush lima bean is the Fordhook. 
This is one of the thick or. potato 
lima beans, and bears better in the 
South than the large white lima. 


They Made a Mistake 


[F THE parties who have been ex- 

ploiting the Jack bean under the 
name of Chickasaw lima bean had 
been better acquainted with the 
genus Canavalia they would have 
gotten the climbing variety instead of 
the bush species. This climbing 
species grows as rankly as the Florida 
velvet bean or even as the kudzu. It 
makes the same great pods as the 
bush species and more of them. In 
fact they are larger than the bush 
species, and the plant climbs more 
than 25 feet.. I have used this species 
for years as a summer climber. This 
species has some value as a humus- 
making plant, and its sword-shaped 
pods are interesting, and its white 
flowers are pfetty, while the seeds 
are deep rosy pink in color. As it will 
mature farther North than the velvet 
bean, and makes as great a growth as 








any velvet bean, it will make a good 
soil-improving crop, and there would 
have been some excuse for exploiting 
it instead of the bush species. In some 
sections the “Chickasaw lima” has 
been given another name and be- 
comes the “Stock Bean” and is being 
sold for 75 cents a pint. 





Damaged the Manure 


és ILL chicken manure mixed with 
oak wood ashes be good for 
tomatoes? I have saved this winter 
the ashes from the fireplace from 
burning oak wood. They were scat- 
tered on the dropping board in my 
hen-house, and the mixture is about 
one-half each of manure and ashes.” 
Doubtless what is left of the hen 
manure will do some good, but prob- 
ably the most valuable part of the 
manure, the nitrogen, has largely 
vanished. Year after year, time and 
again, we warn people not to mix 


and head them before the weather 
gets too hot. They must head by 
the middle of May to do well. Brus- 


. sels sprouts are as easily grown as 


collards. Sow the seed in July and 
set the plants in heavily enriched 
soil just as you would cabbage and 
they will do well. We do not want 
the little heads till after frost, and 
they will not amount to much if 
headed in hot weather. 





Bush Lima Beans Failing 


6 ILL you tell me what is the 

cause of the bush lima beans 
dropping their blossoms and even 
young beans till almost the entire 
crop falls off? It is worse during 
rainy spells.” 

I have never had the bush lima 
beans to be troubled in that way 
here. You do not say what species 
of the bush beans are so affected. 
The large limas seldom do as well in 
the South as the small ones, or butter 
beans. It may be from extra growth 
beans. It may be from an excess of 
nitrogen in proportion to the phos- 
phoric acid and potash, as an extra 
growth with a deficiency of the seed- 
making materials might cause such 
trouble. 
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their lime requirements. 


-hyacinth and tulip bulbs. 








CHAMPION YEARLING HEREFORD, OWNED BY HENRY HALLF, MIDLAND, TEX, 


ashes in manure or fertilizer, for the 
oak wood ashes have about 35 pounds 
of caustic lime in each 100 pounds 
and this lime will carbonate and 
drive off the ammonia. What you 
have left is mainly a small percent- 
age of phosphoric acid and a fairly 
good percentage of potash. It will 
help the tomatoes and almost any 
crop, but you have lost most of the 
nitrogen. 


Making Lettuce Head Well 


“rr you tell me why I have so 
much difficulty in getting my 
lettuce to head d? I have tried 
Big Boston, Hanson, Wayahead, etc., 
but have been unsuccessful. We had 
a fine garden till way into Novem- 
ber by following your directions, and 
by wrapping tomatoes in paper had 
them till January 6. Is this mountain 
climate. suitable to cauliflowers and 
Brussels sprouts?. We have no frost 
till there is a freeze, though there 
will be plenty of frost in the val- 
ley.” 

There is little difficulty in growing 
head lettuce if the soil is stuffed with 
rotten manure and then the plants 
are pushed along with fertilizer or 
nitrate of soda and plenty of wa- 
ter. Heavy feeding and water en- 
ough will make good heads of lettuce. 
I have found that manure alone or 
fertilizer alone will not make the best 
lettuce. We need both and plenty of 
both, for if the lettuce does not graw 
rapidly it will not make good. I 
fill the soil with manure and supple- 
ment it with commercial fertilizer 
and then sprinkle nitrate of soda be- 
tween the rows twice. You can grow 
cauliflowers if you get strong plants 





-bushes--will give. 


Likes Her Sage Bushes 


6s HAVE been surprised to read in 

The Progressive Farmer the ad- 
vice not to keep old sage bushes 
over but to grow it from seed every 
year. Why, I have handsome sage 
bushes grown from seed sowed six 
years ago, and every year I reduce 
them by taking off rooted branches 
to sell or give away. I pick off most 
of the blossoms and pick the sage 
when the leaves are larger.” 

I have no doubt that you have fine 
large sage bushes, but they take up 
space very largely in proportion to 
their value. I sow the seed and trans- 
plant the plants after some early 
crop, and as the whole crop is tender 
to the ground, I can cut it all off 
and can make more sage in a small 
space than the garden full of old 
But lately Ihave 


planted Holt’s Broad-leaf, which 


-never blooms and has leaves almost 


twice the size of the old variety. 
This I root from small cuttings in 
the greenhouse and pot them and set 
out in late spring, and even of this 
variety I find it better to keep up a 
supply of young plants rather than 
keep the old bushes. 


Rhubarb in the South 
“(AN I safely pull some of the 
stalks of the rhubarb planted in 
February? It has several nice leaves. 
How many should be left on the 
plant? I am fond of rhubarb, but 
have failed to raise it, and this is my 
fourth attempt.” 
I am sorry to discourage you, but 
I think that if you do not use the 
stalks now made on the plants you 
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will not get any later on, for the 
plants will probably be dead by the 
end of summer. There are climatic 
d:fficulties we cannot overcome. Why 
rhubarb will not live south of Vir- 
ginia I do not know, but an experi- 
ence of sixteen years in North Caro- 
lina satished me that I could not 
grow rhubarb on high dry land there. 
It is possible that it may do better 
on moist kottom land, and it will cer- 
tainly thrive in the mountain section. 
But in mest parts of the South it 
seems impossible to get it to thrive. 


Velvet Beans, Etc. 


sy HAVE read with interest what 

Prof. Duggar has written about 
Velvet beans, and would like to know 
Also what 
time and what tertilizer to use on 
rutabaga turnips. Land now in po- 
tatoes, was broadcasted last season 
with stable manure and acid phos- 
phate and sown to peas for hay, 
and had 2500 pounds of fertilizer ap- 
plied to the potatoes. What will 
be needed to make a crop of turnips 
after the potatoes?” 

I can endorse all that Prof. Duggar 
has written on velvet beans for Ala- 
bama, but when it comes to Virginia 
I think it will be better to stick to 
the cowpeas and soy beans. I know 
of no experiments showing what the 
lime needs of the velvet beans are. 
An equal mixture of cottonseed meal 
and acid phosphate will be good for 
rutabagas, but under the conditions 
you name, I hardly think it will be 
necessary to use further applications, 
but some cottonseed meal in the fur- 
rows bedded on will not be amiss. I 
would spread some lime and harrow 
it in after the potatoes. Then for 





.the common white turnips a mixture 


of 15 pounds of crimson clover and 
4 pounds of turnip seed will give you 
the turnips and winter cover after 
the turnips are pulled. Rutabagas 
should be sowed in July and clean 
cultivated. 





Growing Flowering Bulbs 


—e. give me some informa- 
tion in regard to the growing of 
Mine have 
bloomed beautifully, and I wish to 
know whether I should take them up 
now or in September. Is it possible 
to grow good bulbs in this country? 
Could they be grown for local sale? 
Does a bulb bloom for several years 
or only once?” 


Wecan grow fine bulbs of hyacinths 
and tulips and some other things. 
The main difficulty commercially is 
that the Dutch can grow them more 
cheaply than we can. My own hya- 
cinths this spring have made finer 
spikes than the imported ones in my 
garden. When hyacinth bulbs get 
their full age and size, they begin to 
break up and make scattering small 
spikes. The offsets planted every fall 
will make good bulbs in about three 
years. When I buy the imported ones 
I never buy the regular sized Dutch, 
for they are at their best and will 
make a fine bloom and then break up. 
I buy what are called Dutch Romans. 
These are smaller and younger bulbs 
than the regular stock and are the 
same varieties. These will improve 
in bloom here for several years. I 
let the-bulbs remain after flowering 
till the tops are nearly but not quite 
developed... I then take them up and 
cut off top and roots, and cure them 
in dry sand, and then store them 
separately according to name till fall 
and replant. Last spring my bulbs 
were as fine as any imported ones. 
I grew Darwin tulips that weighed 
eight to a pound, which is larger than 
any bulbs I have bought. We can 
grow fine tulip bulbs, but the main 
difficulty is the field mice that travel 
in the mole runs. They are very fond 
of tulip bulbs, and if not checked 
will eat them all up. It is a fight 
here all winter to prevent their at- 
tacks. In the North where the 
ground freezes deeply they cannot do 
so much damage. 
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Mitchell Junior—a 40 h. p. Six 


20-inch Wheel 
Price will be advanced te $1195 on May s0th, 
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Trust John W. Bate 


To Build a Car As You Want It 


The latest Mitchells will show you that 
John W. Bate is a master at building 
cars. 


You have never, at any price, seen a car 
so complete. You have never seen such 
luxury, SO much over-strength, at any- 
where near our price. 


How Mr. Bate Works 


Mr, Bate, the great efficiency expert, has 
spent 14 years on Mitchells. The latest 
Mitchell is his 19th model. It is the final 
result of 700 improvements, 


But he started by building this model 
plant, which now covers 45 acres. He 
spent millions of dollars to build and equip 
it to build this one type economically, 


Nowhere else-in the world could a car 
like the Mitchell be built at the Mitchell 
cost. His methods will save us on this 
year’s output about $4,000,000. 


It is that saving which pays for all the 
Mitchell extras, and gives men these 
matchless cars. 


31 Extra Features 


There are 31 features in the Mitchell 
which nearly all cars omit. Things like a 
power tire pump, reversible headlights, 
dashboard engine primer, ball-bearing 
steering gear. 


There is more beauty and luxury than 


was ever before combined in a modest- 
priced car. ‘The reason is, we build our 
own bodies. And all we save goes into 
this extra luxury. 


And no other car has Bate cantilever 
springs. They make the Mitchell ride 
like an aeroplane. In two gears’ use, on 
many thousand cars, not one of these 
springs has broken, 


100% Over-Streneth 


But the chief Mitchell extra is double 
strength in every vital part. In the past 
three years we have doubled our margins 
of safety. We are making the Mitchell a 
lifetime car, Three of these cars have 
already run over 200,000 miles each, That’s 
40 years of ordinary service. 


Over 440 parts are built of toughened 
steel. All safety parts are vastly over- 





TWO SIZES 
—@ roomy, 7-passenger Six, 


Mitchell; with 127-inch wheelbase and 
ahighly-developed 48-horsepower motor. 


Price 31460, f. o. b. Racine 


‘Mitchell Junior [2 *Rasscnesr Six 


with 120-inch wheelbase and a 40-horse- 
power motor— %-inch smaller bore, 
Price $1150, f. o. b. Racine 
Price will be advanced to $1195 on May 10th. 
Also six styles of enclosed and convert- 
ible bodies. Also new Club Roadster. 











size. All parts which get a major strain 
are built of Chrome-Vanadium. 


In these days of high steel prices, any 
car which is built this way is either rare 
or costly. 


Everything You Want 


Mr. Bate has worked 14 years to com- 
bine in Mitchells everything you want. 
He spent one year in Europe, to glean the 
best ideas from there. 


Before designing this year’s Mitchells, 
his artists and experts examined 257 new 
models. So all the known attractions are 
combined in these Mitchell cars. 


One Size, $1150 


The smaller Mitchell— Mitchell Junior— 
costs only $1150, Yet it is a powerful 
Six, with a 120-inch wheelbese. You 
never saw such value in a car around this 
price, 


But the larger Mitchell offers special 
value. See both sizes. See the extra 
features, the extra beauty and the extra 
strength. You will want a Bate-built 
Mitchell then for the car you buy to 
keep. 


If you don’t know the nearest Mitchell 
dealer, ask us for his name. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Ine, 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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W. R. Wise usually makes a pretty good 


crop of cotton on his farm at Crawford, Ga., but a bale per acre 
isn’t his-idea. of prosperity by any means. So last April he 
planted and fertilized as usual, and, early in June, staked off 
two acre-plots in a field where the growth seemed about uni- 


form. 


To one he applied 150 pounds of ARCADIAN Sul- 
phate of Ammonia; to the other, nothing. 


When harvested, 


they yielded 2,676 and 1,206 pounds of seed-cotton respect- 


ively. 


That gain of 1,470 pounds, due to ARCADIAN 


» paid 


the fertilizer bill and ‘left Mr. Wise a clear profit of $68.00. 
Since then he has been wondering how much he'd now be 


worth if the whole farm had received ARCADIAN. 


ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


a 


ARCADIAN ro He of Ammonia is the well-known standard article that 


has done you go 


service in your mixed fertilizers for years past. Especially 


kiln-dried and ground to put it in splendid mechanical condition. Ammonia 


25% % guaranteed. 


For sale by ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, Atlanta, Ga. and Greens- 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


For information as to application, write 


o, N.C. 
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DON’T bog down your peanut crop, for packers discriminate 
against pork from sections where this is done. 


Is it 


eo 
wise to feed a vegetable oil worth 90c a gallon to an animal that will 


be worth several cents less per pound because of such feeding? 


Pick the 


crop with the Benthall and sell it. Feed the vines, and if you need feed, buy peanut meal. 





Th EéBENTHALVPeAnitPic 


This machine has saved millions of dollars for Southern farmers. 





~ How in the world can 


any man afford to continue to hand-pick his crop, or feed it to hogs, when picking with 
the ‘‘Benthall°® and selling the crop will bring him so much more? 

HAND-PICKING MUST GO? If you pick by hand you are losing half the crop—just as though you burnt tt up. 
1f you attempt to thresh your crop you are going to crack the nuts so that they will not keep, and you will ruin the vines 60 


that they are unfit for feed, ‘You need the Benthall Peanut Picker, Mr. Benthall’s master machine, that positively cannot 
crack the nuts and saves the vines in splendid condition for feed. The 


vines are worth from $15 to $25 perton. They are equal to alfalfa, 
and if you grind them up with cylinder machines you are literally 


grinding up moncy. 


It is not necessary to have a big cumbersome engine that’s expensive to 
Operate in order to pick the peanut crop. This machine is so perfect 
that it requires but 4h.p. to6b. p. Many farmers use the Benthall 


to pick cow peas as well as peanuts, 


LT sell every machine on an fron-clad guarantee of satisfaction, or your 
money refunded. Get full particulars about my offer and pick the grop 
in your section thie fall. Don’t put it off, but write for my boo 
full ion now before it is too late and my output is sold, 


pe. __C. A. SHOOP, Sec’y, BENTHALL MACHINE CO. 


106 SHOOP ST. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
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Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
,of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 




















Get the Admiral Horse Presa, 
A_ hustling money-maker. 
Big capacity at lowest 
SOTTO Cm cic, io, foot feeding. 
Admiral Hay Press Co. 

Money Fast Box 46 _ Kansas City, Mo. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”’ 
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FARM WORK FOR MAY 


By B. L. MOSS 








of DRY May for a good crop 
year” is an old saying with 


considerable truth in it, and 
let us hope that this year we will 
have both. A moderately dry May 
gives us an opportunity to start the 
crops off clean and well worked, and 
with such a start any farmer knows 
that the battle is about half won. 

* * * 

As for the big crop, never since 
Civil War days has the South stood 
in such urgent need of one. Corn at 
$1.85 and oats at $1, with meat, flour, 
potatoes, sugar,—everything, in fact, 
that we use—in proportion, should 
call to the farmers of the South as 
nothing else can:to produce of these 
to their utmost power. 

* * & 

Over the seas the bravest and best 
of the manhood of France and Eng- 
land is dying on the field of battle— 
dying for a cause as righteous as ever 
humanity fought for. It may be that 
on this side of the water we shall 
participate little in the actual fight- 
ing with bullet and shell and bayonet, 
but we have a duty to perform in 
helping feed the men at the front,— 
in providing all the food and feed the 
South will need, so that the North 
and West and Canada may send all 
their surplus overseas to our allies. 

* * 


Then let us make the plow, the cul- 
tivator, the harrow and the hoe our 
arms,—the weapons that we shall use 
with unflagging vigor that the South 
and the Allied Nations shall be well 
fed. Every harmful weed that feeds 
on moisture and plant food that 
should go to our crops should be at- 
tacked and destroyed; every harmful 
bug should be bombarded with _poi- 
sons; every brier or bush that takes 
from our land and gives no return 
should be weeded out. 

* * * 

This is a year for intensive effort 
on an extensive scale—a year when 
all of our acres should be made to 
yield everything that can possibly be 
gotten out of them. The waste lands 
should be put to growing grasses and 
clovers for the livestock, backyards 
should be made into gardens, fields 
of cultivated crops should be fertil- 
ized as never before. 

* * * 

The South’s corn yield for the past 
ten years. has been around: 15 bush- 
els per acre. With corn at $1.85 now 
and prices likely to remain high, it is 
evident that anything that will serve 
to increase the yield, even if it be 
only a few bushels per acre, may well 
be considered. We believe this 15- 
bushel average may well be‘raised to 
25 bushels, and we further believe 
that this may be done this season, 
with average weather conditions, by 
doing just two things. 

** * 

The first of these is by using the 
right kind of cultivation. As we are 
pointing out on page 1, the first ob- 
jects of cultivation should be to keep 
down grass and weeds that take plant 
food and moisture away from the 
growing crop, and, second, to con- 
serve the moisture supply by keeping 
a dust blanket or mulch on the sur- 
face. We venture the assertion that 
nine-tenths of our corn fields at one 
time or another during the season 
suffer from a lack of moisture or 
from weeds and grass. The right kind 
of cultivation wholly eliminates the 
latter, and will also go far toward in- 
suring an adequate water supply dur- 
ing critical periods. We believe the 
farmer who is diligent and judicious 
in cultivating his corn crop may, on 
average lands, bring his yields up to 
20 bushels per acre, or five bushels 
above the average. 

* * 

To raise the yield five more bushels 
per acre, 60 to 75 pounds per acre of 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia should be used on the average 





thin soil. Except in limited areas in 
the South, nitrogen is by far the 
greatest plant food need of the corn 
crop. We grow too much corn of 
“the little yellow kind,” the kind that 
makes a little yellow stalk and sel- 
dom an ear. A quick acting nitro- 
genous fertilizer will correct this de- 
ficiency as nothing else, unless it be 


plenty of manure, can. 
xk oe * 


In applying nitrate of soda and sul-. 


phate of ammonia to the corn and 
cotton, extra care should be used to 
get them on-at the right time. For 
corn, the maximum results will be ob- 
tained by applying when the plants 
are from two to four feet high. Ap- 
plications made earlier are likely to 
be in part lost by leaching, and much 
later applications will be partly lost 
because the crop will mature before 
they can be taken up. For cotton, 
we would aim to make the applica- 
tion about the time the first squares 
appear, and not later than the ap- 
pearance of the first few blooms. 
“_* * 

Will it pay to use nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia at present 
prices? Absolutely it will, if they are 
used with judgment. In truth, prices 
of farm products have gone up more 
proportionately than have fertilizers. 
Corn has about doubled in price, but 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of am- 
monia have gone up less than 50 per 
cent. * e * 


The oat crop is coming on, and this 
month will see harvesting begin in 
the lower South. Prices of grain and 
straw are extraordinarily high, and 
every effort should be made to save 
the crop in the best of condition. La- 
ter we expect to publish articles deal- 
ing in detail with oat-harvesting 
methods. ~e * 


We trust you are not overlooking 
that patch of watermelons and canta- 
loupes. A good-sized area, with 
about three separate plantings, should 
be provided. And don’t be stingy with 
the fertilizers — particularly stable 
manure and some form of quick act- 
ing nitrogen like: nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia. 





Little sister had not been well, and had 
been especially trying to small Johnny all 
day. Finally his patiénce came to an end. 

“Mother,’’ he asked, ‘‘don’t you want little 
sister to be a good wife like you when she 
grows up.” 

“Of course,” said his mother. 

“Well, you make me give everything to 
her 'cause she’s littler’n me. But you're lit- 
tler’n father, and you give him the best of 
everything.” 

And, before his mother could move, John- 
ny tore the train of cars from the screaming 
baby. 

“If we don’t begin to train her, she'll be a 
terrible wife,’’ he said as hs slammed the 


; door. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








“SOUTHERN LITTLE GARDENS” 
IN MAY 


Look Ahead Now and Plan for AIll- 
the-year-round Vegetables — And 
Don’t Forget the Flowers Nor Indi- 
vidual Gardens for the Little Ones 


HY is it that Northern nurseries 

do not advertise in The Progres- 
sive Farmer? Enough inquiries have 
come to me about seed of Brussels 
sprouts to pay ten 
times over for 
their - advertise- 
ment costs. I do 
not sell seed of 
any kind—I am 
simply a very en- 
thusiastic amateur 
gardener, and of 
course in these col- 
umns I cannot 
give free advertis- 
ing to Northern firms who haven't 
enterprise enough to patronize our. 
papers. But in answer to the numér- 
ous questions about Brussels sprouts, 
any good Northern seed firm sells 
the seed, and they are five and ten 
cents a package, and cultivated ex- 
actly as one cultivates cabbage. 

x ok x 


Pie plant is so little trouble and 
coming in now before strawberries 
are ripe, would find a ready sale: 
Why do people have so much vacant 
garden space? Taxes don’t stop in 
the winter and the garden ought to 
be kept going so as to stay ahead of 
taxes. Ours is a big town, both able 
and willing to pay for everything 
good to eat, and yet when I was 
down town yesterday, I looked in at 
the grocery stores and saw neither 
pie plant (some call it rhubarb) nor 
asparagus. There is a long row of 
both in my garden: all that can pos- 
sibly be eaten and plenty to share 
with friends, and all that needs to be 
done for these two delicious early 
additions to the table, are occasion- 
al plowings and workings at odd 
times and plenty of manure. Pie 
plant, you know, can be raised from 
seed. Ten cents will give enough fat 
little plants to feed an orphan asy- 
lum. And in all your days, you never 
saw as many tiny little onions as I’ve 
raised from seed. And as for lettuce, 
I think I’ll haveito rent another farm 
to have room for it all. 

* * * 


This year, with war prospects 
ahead, do let us plant every inch of 
ground and keep on planting. When 
one vegetable matures, put in an- 
other. Get good seed catalogs and 
read up on winter gardens. There 
are so many things that can be 
grown in our Southern gardens dur- 
ing the winter that our supply of veg- 
etables should be as valuable then as 
the summer ones, and give as great 
variety. For the winter garden I’m 
planning Brussels sprouts, witloof 
chickory, leeks, celeriac, all three 
new to me, but they won’t be when I 
get through with them! The 
“sprouts” as I’ve said were more than 
satisfactory. Then I'll put in the old 
standbys: turnips, celery, parsnips, 
salsify, carrots, onions, collards, spin- 
ach, with winter squashes and pump- 
kins and potatoes in variety, and all 
sorts of tender vegetables, like corn, 
beatis, tomatoes, etc., in special late 
plantings to get caught by frost. 
Some autumns they are all lost but 
it’s worth the chance if no early frost 
destroys them. 


MRS. PATTERSON 


* * 

And don’t forget the flowers. Try 
a row of zinnias and marigolds be- 
tween the beans and beet. It’s like 
listening to a ‘brass band play “Dixie” 
when you are tired. Give the chil- 
dren a little garden of their own and 
see how they will enjoy it and work 
in it. And one thing will often sur- 
prise you—a girl will be most inter- 
ested in corn and a boy in roses. Let 
each one plant what he or she really 
prefers. You will probably have one 


surprise after another. My small 
nephew waked me up the other 
morning at dawn to see the lilacs in 
blossom—and it was a bonny sight; 
hundreds of them, white and purple 
in full bloom, stretching from one 
end of the grounds at Bramlette to 
the other, while the warm wind was 
perfumed by their fragrance. It was 
the first time William had ever seen 
such masses of bloom and he was too 
thrilled to eat his breakfast. Then in 
beautiful succession comes the white 
glory of dogwood and pink Judas 
trees in between the lilacs, and then 
later the mimosas and crape myrtles. 
What a beautiful world it could be 
made if each of us would do her bit 
in ‘beautifying her share of it! And 
it isn’t so much trouble. At odd times 
for years I’ve been setting out lilacs 
and’ dogwoods at Bramlette. I gen- 
erally surge around the place with a 
trowel any way, so whenever I finda 
plant that is crowded, it is picked up 
and put somewhere else. Nothing 
sprouts like lilacs, so you soon have 
dozens to transplant from the moth- 
er shrub. 

This fall I am planning to set out a 
lilac hedge around the vegetable gar- 
den. When it blooms it will bea de- 
light even to pull up chick weed. 

x Ok 


Jordan. is undoubtedly a hard road 
to travel, but it’s our own fault if we 
don’t have flowers to look at and 
cheer us while we are traveling it. 
And I always did think one reason 
why good old Deborah judged Israel 
so wisely was that she sat out under 
a palm tree instead of in a hot kitch- 
en while she was doing it. Stay out 
under the trees all you can, and 
watch the wonderful green growing 
things until you learn to love them 
and know each one’s needs. May be 
if we “considered the lilies” more, we 
might grow more like them—certain- 
ly we should be happier. 

And today the call of the world 
has come to the South for food. It is 
staggering—the burden that rests 
upon us—not only our own blessed 
land to plant food for but the starv- 
ing millions of Europe. Indeed we 
“Little Gardeners” must be up and 
doing—and plan and plant as we 
have never before dreamed of do- 
ing. It is a world’s need that 
we are facing—not our own, though 
that is serious enough—but a world’s 
need. And the South will supply the 
need. It never has failed and it is 
not going to fail now. And when we 
answer that world call for food with 
our splendid over-flowing harvests, I 
know we women shall have done our 
part and carried our loads cheerfully 
through the heat and burden of the 
day. Isn’t it reward enough to know 
that our Heavenly Father has select- 
ed us to feed His helpless little ones 
and that we are doing it all for Him, 
and in His name? 

MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Water Glass Satisfactory for Two 


Seasons 

F THE solution of water glass you 

used last year does not have an of- 
fensive odor and appears to be in 
good condition, it will be quite satis- 
factory to employ it again this year 
for preserving eggs, says Clemson 
College. We conducted several ex- 
periments for two seasons using wa- 
ter glass solution a second time that 
appeared to the eye and smell to be 
clean and sweet, and in every test the 
eggs in the old solution were preserv- 
ed in good condition. 

Using the solution of water glass 
for two years reduces the cost of 
the preservative one-half. If the so- 
lution is used one year for preserving 
eggs the cost will be one and two- 
thirds cents a dozen eggs; while, if 
the same solution is made use of for 
two years, the cost of the preserva- 
tive is five-sixths of a cent a dozen 
eggs—a considerable reduction if a 
great number of eggs are preserved. 
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Every Day’s A Holiday 
In Cool B. V. D. 


T'S a holiday in the zest with 









aS which you go at the day's 
2, work, knowing you are 


Saal cool and feeling you look it. 
.'s7 You increase your efficiency 
—_ to produce on the job and your 
ae capacity to enjoy while off it. 


\ { Ss =< In our own modernly 
° = » equipped Cotton Mills 
Aide! ot} at Lexington, N. C., 


the fabric from which 
these Loose-Fitttng 
B.V.D. Undergarments 
are made, is produced 
in a scientific manner 
from selected cotton 
to insure durability in 
wash and wear. 


In our own B. V. D. Factories 
the garments are skilfully cut, 
strongly stitched, accurately fin. 
ished—to fit and to be cool and 
comfortable all day long. 
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Plow and Pull 
Yor FORD 
All that 4 Horses Can 


HE Pullford. makes a 
ractical tractor out of 
a Ford or most any other car, 


Easily attached to or removed from the car 
{n thirty minutes. No holes to drill, no springs to remove, 


Pullford $135 atin in. 


Attached with clamps tocar frame, pulls plows, harrows, 
drills, mowers, binders, hayloaders, road graders, wagons, 
trucks, etc. Steel wheels with roller bearings and tires 
inches wide, two pairs of hardened Vanadium steel pinions, 
one for plowing and one for hauling speed. A tractor with 
the reliability and durability of the Ford car. Prompt 
shipment. Hundreds now at work. Write for catalog. 


3 PULLFORD COMPANY, Box 59-C 
Telephone No. 84 Walton Heights, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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Our 1917 Arundel Silo, In Your Cotton? 


built of 2-inch pine, 
creo dipped, is ever- GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


lasting. 8x16 ft. $73. 
Allother sizes as low Bo vil 
wo priced in proportion. A Weevil Treen 
meetihiie Buy now. Delivery EST 
oo i. “Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 


will be made whenever 
you say. Write for 

With The Progressive i Cloth, $1.40 
Farmer, one year. ' Paper, 1.15 


special circular No. 42. 
ORDER YOURS TODAY 
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‘Artificial Weevil Control,”’ 








THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM 


ViIl.—Growing the Crop 


By B. L. MOSS 


{This is the eighth of a series of articles on the Boll Weevil Problem, 
e will appear in an early issue.) 


The ninth, 














i Oe weevil conditions every 


effort of the cotton grower 
should be directed toward (a), 
pushing the crop to maturity ahead 
of the horde of weevils that usually 
become so destructive in August that 
further setting of fruit is impossible; 
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THE INDIANA SILO 


thousand are now in 
use on the finest farms in 
America. 
If you are going to buy a silo 
—this satisfactory service ren= 
everywhere—should be 
of special interest to you. 
The cost of all materials is 
advancing like the price of 
wheat corn. 
Why not save money by 
contracting for your silo 
now, It undoubtedly will cost you more 
wext epring or summer. 
Let us send you our ition—to con- 
tract now for your sib aed deliver i it later. 
We still have openings for a limit- 
ed number of farmer agonts. 
ENDIANA SILO CO. 
¢70 Union Building, ANDERSON, INDIANA, 
@70 Exchange Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
670 Indiana Building, DES MOINES, IOWA, 
670 Livestock Ex. Bldg., FT. WORTH, TEX. 


(eje} = 
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Highest Prices Paid ! 
Remittance mailed same 
day shipment is received 
No Commission To Pay 
Write for WOOL BAGS and PRICE LIST 


M. Sabel & Sons 


tNC ORPORATED 


Established 1856 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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and (b) holding the weevils in check 
| by destroying as many as possible. 

It must be steadily borne in mind 
| that the successful production of cot- 
ton under boll weevil conditions con- 
| sists largely in the thorough applica- 
tion of those principles that have 
proved successful before the weevil’s 
appearance. It has already been 
pointed out how this holds true with 
regard to soils and fertilizers. In 
this article the remaining steps in 
the growing of the crop will be con- 
sidered and they will largely be 
found to coincide with sound farm 
practice, in or out of weevil terri- 
tory. 

Varieties of Cotton—There has 
been a wide diversity of opinion 
among cotton growers as to the va- 
riety best suited to weevil conditions. 
This has been partly due to differ- 
ences in soil and climatic conditions, 
and partly to the fact that many so- 
called “varieties” of cotton are 
merely old varieties re-named. 

In the beginning it should be stat- 
ed that here we shall consider only 
the short staple cottons, for any- 
where south of parallel 33, north lat- 
itude, the late-maturing, long staple 
cottons are, for the average grower, 
unsafe during the first few years of 
weevil infestation. Later, as the 
grower becomes more familiar with 
the weevil and the methods of com- 
batting it, the long staple cottons 
may be grown profitably. The short 
staple cottons may be divided rough- 
ly into two general classes, the small 
boll varieties, and the large boll va- 
rieties. 

Small Boll Varieties.—King, Simp- 
kins, Broadwell and Mitchell are the 
most widely known varieties of the 
small boll type of cotton. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the four varieties named 
are very similar in appearance and 
productiveness. It is fairly certain 
that these cottons all come from one 
original variety, and any apparent 
difference in earliness, prolificacy or 
size of boll may be attributed to se- 
lection. 

The stalks of this type of cotton 
are usually small, compact and well 
supplied with fruit limbs. The great- 
est objections to it are its small bolls 
and shortness of staple; but it is the 
earliest cotton known. Because of 
its extreme earliness and prolificacy, 
varieties included under this type 
have been very popular under weevil 
conditions in the southern third of 
the Cotton Belt, and it is probable, 
especially during the first few years 
of the weevil, that they are the best 
yielders anywhere south of parallel 
32%, or a line east and west through 
Montgomery, Ala. and Columbus 
and Savannah, Georgia. The weevils 
are usually very numerous early in 
the season in these lower latitudes, 
and it is very important that the 
fruit be set quickly. 

Large Boll Varieties—The best 
known varieties of the big boll type 
of cottons are the Cook, Cleveland, 
Triumph and Truitt. This type of 
cotton is characterized by large bolls, 
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from 45 to 65 weighing a pound, large 
stalks and leaves, less prolificacy in 
fruitage than the small boll cottons, 
and being generally later in matur- 
ing. In south Louisiana and south 
Mississippi this type of cotton has 
not proved as uniformly satisfactory 
as has the small boll type. Especially 
| has this been true on moist, rich 
lands that tend to produce an excess 





of plant growth. Farther north, be- 
tween parallels 32% and 3344, the big- 
ger boll cottons have generally given 
good results. 


It should be unnecessary to add 
that no variety of cotton can be kept 
up to a high standard unless seed 
selection is carefully practiced, and 
under weevil conditions this is of es- 
pecial value and importance. 


Time of Planting—The time of 
planting cotton that gave the best 
results before the appearance of the 
weevil is the best time to plant un- 
der weevil conditions. This date, of 
course, depends upon the latitude of 
the locality under consideration. As 
the weevil has moved eastward many 
theorists have, from time to time, ad- 
vanced the idea that late planting is 
the remedy for the weevil, the as- 
sumption being that by the time 
squares appear on the late planted 
cotton all the over-wintered weevils 
will have died of starvation. It is a 
matter of record, however, that wee- 
vils going into winter quarters the 
previous autumn have been known to 
survive without food until the fol- 
lowing July. Let us see how the late 
planting theory has worked out in 
actual practice. 


As early as 1904, Hunter, of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, conducted experiments to 
test the value of late planting. Uni- 
formly his results showed the theory 
to be worthless. Concerning a very 
conclusive experiment at Victoria, 
Texas, in 1914, he says: 


“From superficial observations it 
would seem that late planting in- 
stead of early planting would be the 
proper way to avoid damage by the 
pest. In order to determine this 
point definitely, the Bureau of Ento- 
mology conducted a special experi- 
ment at Victoria, Texas, during the 
season of 1904. A field was selected 
which was isolated from all other 
fields by a dense growth of huisache, 
the nearest cotton being nearly a 
mile away. The field under consider- 
ation was 20 acres in extent and had 
been planted in cotton during the 
season of 1903, when the weevils be- 
came very numerous. The stalks 
were removed in the latter part of 
November. During the spring sprouts 
sprang from a number of roots re- 
maining in the ground, but these 
were destroyed with hoes from time 
to time. After this preliminary treat- 
ment the field was planted in King 
cotton on May 23. The climatic con- 
ditions in general were favorable, re- 
sulting in a rapid growth. On July 
15 an examination showed that the 
weevils were generally distributed 
throughout the field, although the 
damage at this time was not great. 
On August 3, however, it was found 
that 90 per cent of all the squares in 
various parts of the field were in- 
fested. By August 31 no blooms 
whatever were to be seen. A small 
number of bolls were in evidence, but 
very few of them were open. This 
field yielded altogether only 3,240 
pounds of seed cotton, less than one- 
tenth of a bale of lint per acre. 


“As a check upon the foregoing ex- 
periment another isolated field was 
selected which had been in cotton 
continuouly for seven years. In this 
case five acres were planted with 
seed of the Parker variety of cotton 
during the last week in February. It 
was found that weevils made their 
appearance in this field in great num- 
bers at approximately the same time 
as they appeared in the field planted 
very late. The total yield on the five 
acres planted in February was 6,990 
pounds of seed cotton, or 1,398 pounds 
per acre.” 


“As against a yield of about one- 
tenth of a bale per acre in the late- 
planted field we have, in the early- 
planted one, a yield of nearly a full 
commercal bale per acre.” 

Of another experiment conducted 
near Kerrville, Texas, in 1906, he 
says: 

“At this place was found a field of 
16 acres which had been in cotton in 
1905. Very early in November of that 
year the owner turned a large herd 
of goats into the cotton field during a 
drouth which had reduced his pastur- 
age area. In a few days no traces of 
green portions of the plants were 
visible. The goats stripped the stalks 
of leaves, squares, and bolls. Cold 
weather following during November 
prevented the growth of any sprouts 
from the stalks that might have furn- 
ished sustenance for the weevils. No 
other cotton was planted nearer than 
nine miles from this field either in 
1905 or 1906. During 1906 the field 
was planted on June 10. The cotton 
grew to a height of about five feet, 
Dut weevils appeared practically as 
soon as the plants came up and soon 
multiplied sufficiently to cut off all 
the fruit. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the weevils that did this 
damage were not those that passed 
the winter in the immediate vicinity. 
The appearance of the first speci- 
mens found clearly indicated that 
they were hibernated individuals. 
Their number and the time of their 
appearance, together with a consid- 
erable amount of data now available 
as to the distance hibernated weevils 
can fly, show clearly that they had 
survived the long period from No- 
vember to July without food.” 

The Louisiana Experiment Station 
has conducted similar experiments, 
and the results have been uniformly 
against late planting. These results 
have also been amply verified by suc- 
cessful cotton growers in Texas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi, who are 
practically unanimous in the belief 
that late planting usually results in 
crop failure. 

Spacing of Plants.—A generally ad- 
vocated measure against the weevil 
has been the wider spacing of the 
plants in row and drill, with a view to 
admitting more sunlight, with a con- 
sequently increased mortality among 
the immature weevil stages in the in- 
fested squares. In central and west 
Texas, where the rainfall during the 
summer months is hardly more than 
half that of the states to the east- 
ward, hot sunshine and a hot mulch 
perhaps may be depended upon to de- 
stroy the larvae in the infested 
squares and thus hold the weevil in 
check; but in the southern half of 
the central and eastern Gulf states 
this is by no means a dependable fac- 
tor in weevil control. It is true that 
sometimes during the growing season 
we have long, hot, dry periods that 
destroy millions of immature wee- 
vils; but these are the exception 
from Louisiana eastward, while in 
central and west Texas they are the 
rule. This truth is further emphasiz- 
ed by the fact that in the latter sec- 
tions picking weevils and infested 
squares has never been generally 
practiced as a means of weevil con- 
trol; while in many parts of Louis- 
iana and Mississippi this work is of- 
ten considered an absolute necessity. 

It is of value to observe the com- 
parative merits of wide and narrow 
spacing under weevil conditions. Wel- 
born, of the Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion, has the following to say con- 
cerning results obtained at that sta- 
tion in 1908: 

“In rows three and one-half feet 
apart in 1908 our cotton placed 12, 15, 
and 18 inches made practically equal 
amounts, but all made relatively 
more the first picking, showing the 
tendency toward earliness. These re- 
sults were had with cotton that grew 
as large as Mississippi Delta cotton 
on fresh land.” 

In 1907 and 1908, Newell, of the 
Louisiana Experiment Station, did 
some interesting experimental work 
with a view to ascertaining the pro- 
per spacing of. plants in order to se- 
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Save the Thresh Bill 
From the Stack 


‘*We easily saved our thresh bills 
by using the Red River Special,’® 
saysE.L. Halland14other farm- 
ers near Densmore, Kansas. 
Here’s the thresher that’s differ 
ent, Itbeatsoutthe grain—gets it 
by force. Built forfast worktoo. Saves 
the thresherman’s rowds more 
bushels into the day’s work and more 
pleased customers into the season’s 
tun, Write and learn why the b 
money makers. use the 


Red River 
Special 


, Ut Saves the Farmer’s Thresh Bill 
f you own a tractor, hook it to Junior 
Red River Special and clean up an 
extra income this fall. Thresh your 
own grain and your neighbors’ too. 
Our “Junior” is the ideal thresher for 
—- with a tractor or gasolineen - 
gine. It is a younger brother to the 
Red River Special. Small enough to 
make home threshing pay—big enough 
to make money in custom work. 

Has every needed feature of the big 
Red River Special~famous “Man Be- 
hind the Sieauee” large sieves, 
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etc. Write for 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


pan Continuous Business Since 1848 
uilders Exclusively of River Special 
hreshers, Wind Stackers, - 
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For Your Farm Home 

Don't depend on a windmill-or the 
Pte» back - breaking hand.pump to }} 
\ fill your watertank. It’s more re- 
SG ‘liable and economical to installa '} 


and be sure of a constant supply of fresh water, 
without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram operates] 
‘by theflowof any stream having a fall 
of 3 feet or more anda supply of3 
lons or more per minute. Will , 
intain air-p system, 
Simple to install. Over11,000 
in use. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 
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a an mu 
Y Terracing 
yy Made easy—Biggercrops, 


increased farm values end 


bettas roads aseured with Farm Ditcher 
THE. Terracer and 


Road Grader 
10 Days’ Trial—Money-Back Guarantee 


All-Steel—Adjustable—Reversible—No wheels, levers or 

cogs to get out of fix. Cuts and cleans ditches to 4 feet 

—grades roads—builds terraces, dykes and levees. Pre- 

vents crop failures, reclaims abandoned land. Needed-on 

every farm. Write for free booklet and introductory offer. 

OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 
B. » Owensboro, Kentucky 
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| cure a maximum yield under weevil 


conditions. Briefly summarized, his 
results were as follows: 


In 1907, on sandy loam upland at 
Mansfield, Louisiana, with Triumph 
cotton fertilized with a mixture of 
200 pounds acid phosphate and 100 
pounds cottonseed meal per 
with cotton in rows six feet apart 
and plants 18 inches in the drill, the 
yield was 734 pounds seed cotton per 
acre; in four-foot rows and plants 12 
inches in the drill, 892 pounds per 
acre; and in three-foot rows and 
plants 10 inches in the drill, 947 
pounds per acre. 


The next year the same land was 
planted to the same variety of seed 


| and ‘similarly fertilized, with the fol- 


| lowing results: 


Six-foot rows, plants 
20 inches in the drill, made 838 pounds 


; of seed cotton per acre; four and one- 


half foot rows, plants 15 inches in the 
drill, 993 pounds per acre; and three- 


| foot rows, plants 12 inches in the drill, 
| 1,344 pounds per acre. 


In 1908 a similar test with Triumph 
cotton was conducted on sandy cho- 
colate loam and, fertilized with 300 
pounds of acid phosphate per acre, at 


| Mansura, Louisiana, with the follow- 


| ing results: 


Six-foot rows, plants 18 


_ inches in the drill, yielded 474 pounds 


of seed cotton per acre; four-foot 
rows, plants 12 inches in the drill, 392 


| pounds per acre; and three-foot rows, 








plants 10 inches in 
pounds per acre. 

The same year a similar test with 
Triumph cotton, unfertilized, was 
conducted on rich alluvial land at 
Bayou Pierre, Louisiana, with the 
following results: Seven-foot rows, 
plants 24 inches in the drill, yielded 
308 pounds of seed cotton per acre; 
four and one-half foot rows, plants 
15 inches in the drill, 553 pounds per 
acre; and three and _ one-half-foot 
rows, plants 12 inches in drill, 636 
pounds per acre. 

With a light infestation of weevils, 
Walker, of the Mississippi Delta Ex- 
periment Station, Stoneville, Missis- 
sippi, conducted spacing tests in 1911. 
Concerning these he says: 

“We tested at the Delta Station in 
1911 three-foot, three and one-half- 
fott, four-foot, five-foot and six-foot 
rows. In all rows the stalks stood 
about 18 to 24 inches in the drill. The 
best yield was gotten from three 
and. one-half foot rows, the sec- 
ond best from the three-foot rows, 
third from the four-foot rows, fourth 
from the five-foot rows and fifth 
from the six-foot rows.” 

In 1913, with a ‘heavy infestation of 
weevils, J. W. Moss, Soso, Jones 
County, Mississippi, made 27 bales 
of cotton on 3/7 acres and on five 
acres of this made six bales. Con- 
cerning the best space for cotton mn- 
der weevil conditions, he says: 

“This year, on land that made over 
a bale to the acre, my cotton was in 
four-foot rows and averaged about 
18 inches in the drill. Next year, on 
similar land, I expect to have it aver- 
age 15 inches in the drill, but I do not 
want any rows, for either cotton or 
corn, to be less than four feet wide. 
I am emphatically opposed to the 
very wide spacing of cotton recom- 
mended by some under weevil condi- 
tions. I have tried it, and always got- 
ten smaller yields as a result.” 

W. E. Young, of Smithdale, Amite 
County, Mississippi, has made cotton 
successfully every year despite the 
weevil. Writing of ‘his results in 1912, 
he says: 

“The best space for cotton under 
weevil conditions will depend on the 
soil. If it will grow cotton two and 
one-half or three feet high, plant in a 
three and one-half-foot row and 18 
inches in the drifl. If land will grow 
cotton three and one-half or four 
feet high, a four or four and one-half- 
foot row is the proper width. I do 
not believe that tt will pay to make 
the rows wider than four and one- 
half ‘feet on any kind of soil dn south 
Mississippi. Last year I had eight 
acres planted in rows four feet and 
four inches wide and two feet in the 
drill and got 1,006 pounds of seed cot- 
ton to the acre. Adjoining this J had 


the drill, 627 


acre, 


three acres planted in rows six feet 
wide and two feet in the drill and 
made only 600 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre. The soil, preparation and 
cultivation were all the same.” 

These results, obtained on different 
soil types and in different latitudes 
in three states, appear fairly conclus- 
ive. Perhaps it would be unwise to 
advocate closer spacing because of 


the weevil; but it may be safely said | 


that the space on a particular soil 


type that gave the best yields before | 
the weevil came will probably give | 


the best results under weevil condi- 
tions. 

Cultivation—The primary objects 
of cultivation are the destruction .of 
grass and weeds, the conservation of 
moisture and soil aeration. The im- 
plement that accomplishes these re- 


sults with the least injury to ‘the | 


plant roots is the 
should be used. 


implement that 
Radically different 


implements are required on different | 
soil types and in different seasons. On | 


heavy clay lands during wet seasons 
it is often a question of’cleaning out 
the grass and weeds or losing the 
crop. If turn plows will do this work 
most satisfactorily and economically 
they should be used, care being exer- 
cised to run ‘them shallow and with 
the least possible injury to the root 
system. On the other hand, on light, 
sandy loams, especially during ordin- 
ary seasons, cultivators and heel 
sweeps may be used to great ad- 
vantage and economy. The matter 
of cultivation is so local in nature and 
so dependent upon soil and climatic 
conditions that any advice, other 
than to cultivate frequently and as 
shallow as possible, is usually unsafe. 
This is true in-or out of weevil terri- 
tory, and under weevil conditions the 
safest plan is to follow the methods 
of cultivation that gave maximum 
yields before the weevil came. 


Plenty of Cheap Feed Necessary 
for Success With Beef Cattle 





E dang man who raises plenty of good | 


cheap feed can make beef cattle a 
paying proposition, but the man who 
doesn’t raise plenty of good cheap 
feed had better let beef cattle alone. 
A man, to raise beef successfully, ‘has 
to have plenty of good pastures, and 
we find that Bermuda grass and bur 
clover make a combination that is 
hard to beat. 

Eight years ago we built a dipping 
vat on our place, which was the first 
dipping vat built in Autauga ‘County, 
and now the county is free from 
ticks. We found after we started dip- 
ping our cattle that they made better 
gains than they did before we start- 
ed, on the same amount of feed. They 
also shedded better in the spring and 


we lost practically none at afl from | 


fever. 


December, January and February | 
are the hardest months on cattle, and | 
we always plan so as to have plenty | 


of feed saved for these months. In 


the summer as we cut a field. of John- | 


son grass for hay, we turn our cattle 
right in behind to clean up all waste 
hay and clean up the ditch banks, 
but we take them off as soon as the 
grass starts putting out again. 


our barns for winter. 

We always plant a velvet bean for 
every grain of corn, and in the fall, 
after we pull our corn. we cut our 
fields and put the velvet bean hay in 
large ricks, made by placing two poles 
30 feet long, 20 feet apart from each 
other, on posts 6 feet from the 
ground, and then running poles from 
these slanting to the ground, forming 
a V-shaped rack. 
the fields, and of course it makes 
these places the richest. 

Our oats and wheat are foblowed 
with peas and these are picked and 
the cattle have the run of the fields. 
The pea stubble is then disked well 


and half a bushel of rye is sowed to | 


the acre for a cover and grazing crop. 
EDWARD PEARSON. 
Autaugaville, Ala. 


We | 
bale this hay and store it away in | 


We always place | 
these ricks on ‘the poorest places in | 
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Ammonia 


Corn, { 
Cotton, | 
Oats, etc. 

And make your soils more productive, 


Write for this booklet tofag. 


The NitrA-germ Sales Co., 


§02-G Bay St., Savannah, Ga. ; 





























HALLMARK 


SHIRTS 


Every garment isguaranteed 
Standard in Fabric, Fast Colors and 
Workmanship—Ask your dealer. 


WALL, ‘HARTWELL & €O., ‘Makers, TROY, ‘. Y. 
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—made with Sarven patent, elected 
hickory wWheels—every detail high-grade. 

.00. Guaranteed satisfactory or your 
money back, Send:fordeseri of eil.kinds 
of buggies and velticles — 
bouse nearest you. 


Monigomegliaad Ye BFS, 


‘Hew York Chicage KansesCity Ft.Woerth 








RENEW ALL YODR SUBSORIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs seve you money. We will giedly 
} moms * apeciel club on any papers you may 
wish. - 
One ietter, one money order—and 4t's ell 
| attended to. 
y THK FTROGHESHVE FAERWER 
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Y BUY TIRES AT 
“FACTORY PRICES 


ne only objection to buying 

Pay my direct from the fac- 

is that you don’t see it 

has A it arrives and hg in 
practically every case, have 

Keep it whether you iike it or 

not. That is NOT the case with 


BUSKSEIN 


Be ee cee coke 
# Buckskin when it comes, send it 
| oo at our expense. And that is 
| a ae In making eajetmnenee 
express both ways As 

still further proof of our confi- 
dence in Buckskins, we sell them 
under a 4000-mile guarantee. And 
the price to you is fully 30% 
less than you have been accus- 
tomed to pay, Buckskins are 
made of the best Para rubber 

and Sea Island fabric. Can 

you afford to overlook this op- 











For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick io 
feed-box. Ask your dealer 
for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price a 
with quick returns. Give us at Refer- 
ence ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 




















Profitable 
Odd Times 





I sw your advertisement offering a 
pure-bred pig for every twenty- 
five subscription for your most 
valuable farm weekly; so I went 
to work at odd times soliciting 
subscriptions and in a very short 
time I had secured enough to earn 
my Hampshire, “Allen’s Hummer” 
No. 413931. 


I am very much pleased with my 
selection which has arrived O.K., 
and I expect to get busy soon on 
a new club to earn another pig. 
You have carried out to the letter 
your agreement with me. 


I am enclosing a snap-shot of my- 
self and my pig. 
Yours truly, 
W. E. MEALING, Jr. 
Aiken County, S. C. 





NOTE:—The Pig and Chicken 
Club is still open and will continue 
right along through the summer. 
If you have not entered yet, please 
do so today by filling in and re- 
turning the nominating form 
which appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

















FURROW SLICES 

















WAT the fly! 


Plant your crops so they won't all 
demand cultivation at once. 


When tomato plants are attacked 
by flea-beetles, spray with Bordeaux 
mixture and arsenate of lead. 


“Water sprouts” on fruit trees use 
a lot of good plant food that the 
trees usually need, and it is well to 
cut off the sprouts. 


In the fight against grass and 
weeds, get the upper hand early. 
Once they are under control, you can 
rest easier. 


To assure freedom from flies, 
screen all doors and windows and 
see that no manure collects anywhere 
on the farm for a breeding place. 
Spread it on the fields every week. 


The handy man should make some 
flower boxes for the porch just as 
soon as possible. They add much 


any home. 


“l’m planting some sweet corn 
every week now,” a well known gar- 
dener told us a few days ago, and 
we believe his is a good plan to 
follow. 


The man who has a blacksmith shop 
can save quite a nice little sum of 
money by sharpening his old culti- 
vator hoes instead of buying new 
ones. Almost any novice can make 
them do satisfactory work. 


“When there is a hard job to be 
done I never say to my boys, ‘Do this 
or that,’” a farmer told us’ recently, 
“but rather, ‘Come on, boys, let’s hur- 
ry and get a bad‘job off our hands.’” 


It will soon be time to thin the 
fruit crop. Most fruit growers wait 
until the fruit has set and then cut 
out the slender fruit wood, thinning 
the remaining fruit by hand when the 
crop has further matured. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 734—‘Fly 
Traps and Their Operation”—will be 
worth while in helping you control 
house flies. Write a request for this 
bulletin on a postal card and mail it 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


In the rush of spring and summer 
work, don’t forget to give the boys 
and girls Saturday afternoons off. 
Let them get out to picnics, ball 
games, etc., often enough to remind 
them that they are members of a 
community as well as of a family. 


Start the lawn mower early. Fre- 
quent cutting destroys weeds but 
makes grass fresh and velvety. If 
the grass is thin, it is well to leave 
that which is clipped on the lawn for 
a mulch. It will look unsightly but 
for a day or two. 


Cultivating the Cotton Crop 


HE cultivation of cotton after the 

crop has been properly. planted 
and is up ‘to a good stand is a very 
simple matter. The methods followed 
and the implements used in doing the 
work are unimportant, provided care 
is taken to keep the soil in best con- 
dition for the rapid growth of the 
plants. Some of the conditions that 
are important in the growing of cot- 
ton under boll weevil conditions are 
the following: 

The highest temperature possible 
under existing weather conditions, 
good drainage and keeping the cot- 
ton free from grass at every stage of 
its growth. 

In order to maintain the best tem- 
perature and drainage it is necessary 
to plant the cotton on a bed and to 
keep this ridge up to a moderate 
height until as late as the middle or 
last of June. Late in the season flat 





“LEST WE FORGET” —_—| 


to the beauty and attractiveness of: 


cultivation can be given the crop. 
One very satisfactory method of cul- 
tivation to follow is to run a side- 
harrow around the cotton as soon as 
it is out of the ground. This will 
break any crust that may have form- 
ed on the soil, leave a good mulch 
of dirt around the little plants, and 
destroy all grass or weeds that may 
have come up. The side harrow will 
have a tendency to flatten the beds 
and the middle should be plowed out 
with a middle-breaker at once to 
guard against wet weather. This cul- 
tivation may be followed with a side- 
harrow and middle-breaker again and 
it is not a bad plan to continue this 
until the middle of the growing sea- 
son. Later a double-shovel or double 
cultivators may be substituted for 
the side harrow and middle-breaker, 
using a small sweep next to the cot- 
ton and a large one out in the middle. 
After the middle of June, or when the 
cotton is getting up to a fruiting 
stage, begin to practice flat cultiva- 
tion with buzzard-wing sweeps or 
some form of diverse cultivator. 

It is very important never to allow 
the soil to become hard or crusty. 
This may be accomplished by fre- 
quent cultivation and by always 
keeping two or three inches of loose 
dirt over the surface of the ground. 
Cotton should be plowed every ten 
days. Once a week would be better. 
The width of the cotton rows should 
not be less than three feet’ on any 
land. A very good plan to follow in 
spacing rows is to give about the 
same width that the cotton will grow 
in height. The chopping or first hoe- 
ing of cotton should not be done until 
danger of cold weather has passed 
and there are four to eight leaves on 
the cotton. On ordinary land where 
cotton will grow from two to three 
feet high, ten to twelve inches is wide 
enough space to allow and on the 
richest land two feet is ample space. 
—W. R. Perkins, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


pa out plenty. of eggplant and 
pepper. 

The soil is warm enough now for 
lima beans. Plant a large quantity 
of them, as those that are not con- 
sumed while fresh may be kept over 
winter and used in the dry state. 

Bunch grapes should be sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture as soon as 
the fruit has set to prevent rot. Tc 
properly control any fruit disease it 
is always best to spray before there 
is any evidence of its presence. In 
other words, the old adage, “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,” is a safe rule to follow in all 
spraying, whether for disease or in- 
sects. 

Some one asks how often should 
the orchard be cultivated. A good 
rule is to cultivate fruit trees as often 
as you cultivate cotton or a similar 
farm crop. One cannot grow good 
fruit any more than good farm crops 
on land that is neglected in the mat- 
ter of cultivation. 

In most. sections of the South, 
peach, apple and pear trees are liter- 
ally covered with little fruit. It is 
now “up to us” to see that they are 
properly sprayed, fertilized and culti- 
vated so as to develop specimens of 
good size and high quality. If the 
trees are left without care, they will 
yield an inferior product. 

Continue plantings of corn, snap 
beans, and other quick maturing veg- 
etables so as to have a succession 
throughout the season. 

Pick off and destroy the first potato 
bugs that appear on Irish potatoes. 
They do very little damage them- 
selves but they lay numerous eggs 
which will soon hatch out and give 
trouble. 

Do not allow a winter cover crop 
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to mature in the orchard, for during 
the maturing stage it will rob the 
trees of much needed moisture and 
plant food. Matters not what kind of 
cover crop you have plow it under 
before it comes into flower 


Fill every nook and corner about 


the farm with food producing crops. 
Such vegetables as sweet potatoes, 


Irish potatoes, beans, onions and 
cowpeas are particularly good for 
this purpose as they will keep 
through the winter. However, there 
are many other vegetables that may 
be planted and canned. 
F, J. CRIDER. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





“North Carolina Poultry Associ- 
ation” Organized 
THE 


“North Carolina Poultry Asso- 

ciation” was formally organized at 
an interesting meeting held in 
Greensboro last month. A new con- 
Stitution and by-laws were adopted 
and officers elected. The Executive 
Board is to be composed of tery mem- 
bers, one to be elected from each 
congressional district and the affairs 
of the association will largely be in 
their hands. 


All dues of the association are an- 
nual and placed at 50 cents and to be 
paid in advance. The benefits of the 
association, then, are easily within 
the reach of all interested in poultry 
in the state. Poultry club members 
under the age of 18 years will be ad- 
mitted free from dues till they arrive 
at the age of 18 at which time they 
will be expected to commence paying 
annual dues. Poultry club members 
to become members of this associa- 
tion must make out application 
blanks, and these acted upon by the 
Executive Board, and the age given. 

There are three things we are go- 
ing to do. First, to hold in conjunc- 
pag with the Livestock Association, 

“Annual Official State Poultry As- 
sesllivbiods Show.” We are going to 
make an effort to have every one 
who owns birds to enter birds at 
these shows in open competition. The 
first official show will be held in Wil- 
son, January 1-4, 1918. ~ 

The second thing this Association 
will try to do is maintain a “Breeders’ 
Roster,” the first issue 6f which will 
come out in May. The third is to is- 
sue an annual report which is to be 
filled to repletion with articles from 
the most successful poultry keepers 
of the state. 

Every poultry keeper in North Car- 
olina should join. F. KAUPP. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 


Likes Angora Goats 


OW that there is such a big cry 
about the cost of living, why 
not the Angora goat? The goat 
will thrive where a cow, sheep or 
hog would starve, and produce the 
good meat at much less expense 
than any other domestic. animal, 
building up the farm rapidly mean- 
time. They kill out weeds, brush 
and briars better far than sheep, and 
the Angora is free from the strong 
flavor of the common goat or sheep. 
It produces a heavy fleece of fine 
wool or mohair, which always finds a 
ready market at good prices, rang- 
ing from 20 cents to $20 per pound. 
We sold our entire clip last sea- 
son for 44 cents per pound and look 
for 50 per cent more this season, at 
least. The Angora goat is not near- 
ly as liable to damage by dogs as 
sheep are, and goats are far more 
hardy; rarely is one seen sick. 

With a good brushy range, a shed 
open to the south, platform to sleep 
on, a little straw or cheap hay when 
big storms come on in winter, any 
good wire netting fence four feet 
high, and one is ready to keep goats 
and no other animal on a farm is 
more profitable. 

I have kept from 100 to 200 on AI- 
tamont Range for'15 years past, and 
am more in favor of goats than ever. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 

Tullahoma, Tenn. 
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HOW TO GET RICH LANDS 


XVI—Phosphorus: Its Relation to the Making of Rich Lands 


BUTLER 














HAT are the problems which 
W the farmer must consider in 

studying the relations of phos- 
phorus to soil improvement? Can 
he understand sufficient of what is 
known about phosphorus and the 
part it plays in soil fertility and 
larger crop production to be able to 
plan simple methods of finding out 
his needs for phosphorus and easy 
means of supplying those needs? 


It seems to me that so far as re- 
lates to the needs of the farmer who 
is trying to build up a rich soil the 
matter is a simple one. We yet know 
too little of soil fertility and the part 
which phosphorus plays, but if we use 
the simple facts already known we 
can meet the essential requirements 
for phosphorus in our efforts at soil 
improvement. 

The first question we must ask our- 
selves is, whether there is an ample 
supply of phosphorus already in our 
soils. By this we mean, is the supply 
large enough, so that with good farm- 
ing enough phosphorus will be solu- 
ble or available for feeding large 
crops at the time these crops need it. 
We know that even poor soils—soils 
poor in phosphorus—contain enough 
to supply the needs of a considerable 
number of crops if it can only be 
made soluble or available for feeding 
the crops. We also know that when 
the supply of phosphorus becomes 
too low—even though there still re- 
mains a supply many times greater 
than the requirements of any one 
crop—it is not practicable by any 
known methods of farming to make 
a sufficient supply of this phosphorus 
available for feeding the crops. 


How We May Know Our Soils Lack 
Phosphorus 


‘T= question naturally arises, then, 

how much phosphorus must a’ soil 
contain before we can hope, by good 
farming, to make sufficient of it 
available during any one season to 
feed a large crop? At present there 
are two ways of throwing light on 
this question: We may make fertil- 
izer tests, or try crops with and with- 
out applications of phosphorus. Af- 
ter many seasons of testing under a 
large number of conditions and with 
various crops, such evidence will 
show in a general way whether the 
soil requires more phosphorus to 
produce the largest crops. Much 
careful and intelligent testing must 
be done to make certain in any par- 
ticular case that a lack of phosphor- 
us reduces the yields; for some other 
plant food may be deficient, or the 
limiting factor, and be the real cause 
of the low yields. 


The testing done by our experiment 
stations has quite generally shown 
that our Southern soils need more 
phosphorus if we are to build up rich 
lands. There is another method of 
inquiry which may also throw light 
on this problem, and the answer, 
while probably not so reliable, is 
much more easily and quickly obtain- 
ed. We may have the soil analyzed 
by the chemist. If he finds a rela- 
tively large amoumt present the 
chances are that the soil does not 
need any addition of phosphorus, but 
that only good farming methods are 
required to make that present solu- 
ble or available for feeding the crops. 
Of course, the chemist cannot tell 
how much of the phosphorus present 
is going to become available for the 
crop during any one season and it is 
possible that with even a very large 
amount present the crops might suf- 
fer for a lack of available phos- 
phorus, although this will be rare if 
the total supply be large and good 
farming methods are followed. 

On the other hand, if the chemist 
finds a relatively small amount pres- 


ent, the assumption that more must 
be added to make that soil rich and 
highly productive, is generally justi- 
fied. The addition of other plant 
foods may also be required to make 
the soil highly productive; but as a 
general rule when the total: amount 
of phosphorus falls -below a certain 
point it is pretty safe in practice to 
conclude that phosphorus must be 
added if we are to build up a rich soil. 

Of course, no definite line can be 
drawn, and it cannot be positively 
stated that any soil where the phos- 
phorus falls below a certain per cent 
must have phosphorus added to pro- 
duce large crops. Nor can we state 
that when the phosphorus present is 
above a certain per cent no addition 
is needed to produce large crops. 
But by collecting evidence regarding 
the phosphorus content and the yield 
of a large number of soils a fairly re- 
liable arbitrary estimate may be 
made. 


Phosphorus Content of Soils 


S WE have already pointed out 

in these articles, Mooers of the 
Tennessee Experiment Station has 
made a classification of Tennessee 
soils based on the plant foods they 
contain. As regards phosphoric acid 
the following from this classification 
has bearing on our discussion: 

















Per Cent of © 
Soils Yield_of_Corn Phos. Acid __ 
Very Poor, .|Less than 15 bus. per acre | Less than .05 

BOP. 6.0 000% 15 to 25 bus. per acre -05 to .1 
Medium 25 to 35 bus. per acre 10 te .15 
Good....... 35 to 40 bus. per acre -15 to .25 
eee Over 50 bus. per_acre Over .25 

— a, 





Both of these methods have gener- 
ally shown that one of the essentials 
to the making of rich land in the 
South is the addition of phosphorus. 

In discussing nitrogen we found 
the factors which are to control the 
supply in the soil are the amount 
now present, the amount lost by 
leaching, the amount taken out by 
crops and that put back into the land 
ty the growing of legumes and the 
application of stable or other ma- 
nures. 


Phosphorus Must Be Bought in Fer- 
tilizers 


As REGARDS these factors, when 

applied to the question of the fu- 
ture phosphorus supply we also have 
in effect the amount of phos- 
phorus now present, but there is 
only a very small quantity of phos- 
phorus leached from the soil and this 
may be generally ignored. That tak- 
en out by crops is small except in the 
seeds or fruit. But in the seeds of 
grains and in the bones of animals 
and in milk and other such products 
sold from the farm, phosphorus is be- 
ing constantly removed from the soil. 
Again, there are no plants which may 
be grown that will add phosphorus as 
is the case with legumes which add 
nitrogen. It must also be realized 
that stable manure is very low in 
phosphorus. 


In view of the above facts it should 
be apparent to anyone that the future 
supply of phosphorus in the soil is 
dependent on only the three facts: 
First, the amount now present; sec- 
ond, the amount removed in crops 
aud third, the amount applied in ma- 
mures or fertilizers. 


If the supplies are now generally 
deficient in our soils, if in every farm 
product removed some of this phos- 
phorus is removed, and if no crop, 
crop rotation or system of farming 
adds phosphorus, but all actually re- 
move some of the supplies already 
present if anything is sold from the 
farm, it ought to be apparent that to 
either maintain what we now have or 
add other supplies to make a richer 
soil, we must buy phosphorus. We 


may buy it in grains if we feed large | 


(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 
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Buy This Combination 
Thresher and Peanut Picker 


HY not get a machine for peanut picking that 

W can also be used for cleaning velvet beans, 

and threshing oats, wheat and other grains? 

A New Racine thresher can easily be changed to do 

all kinds of picking and threshing, and it makes a 
good job of everything it does. 


As a picker of Spanish peanuts, the New Racine picks 
the nuts from the hay without breaking many shells, and 
it cleans the sand off the shells and out of the hay sur- 
prisingly well, giving you a nice lot of clean peanuts that 
the oil manufacturers are well satisfied with. And you 
will find that you can buy this combination peanut picker 
and grain thresher at a price that will interest you. 


The New Racine is a 20x32 machine, requiring 6 to 15 
Mogul kerosene H.P. to run it. Six H.P. will pick 40 to 
60 bushels of peanuts an hour, and 15 H.P. will thresh 30 
to 60 bushels of wheat or 70 to 140 bushels of oats per 
hour. The outfit is light, easily transported, yet large 
enough to do paying custom work. New Racine thresh- 
ers for grain are made in 24x40, 28x48, 32x52, and 36x56 
inch sizes. Write for catalogues showing the size you are 
interested in, and also telling about Mugul and Titan ker- 
osene tractors. 


International Harvester Company of America 
Ror ora 


t 
Richmond, Va., Charlotte, N. C., Jeckesnville, Fle., Birmingham, Als, 




















EDERAL 
arte. TIRES \ 


Driving over rocky, rutty and uneven country roads is the 
hardest test you can give your tires. 

The constant grind, twist and shock will soon show what they 

are made of. 

Federal Tires are built with tough treads to better withstaand this 

wear and tear and give best possible traction. 

They are safe tires, too. For in the base, next to the rim, are four 
strong steel cables which hold the tire securely to the rim under. "4 
severest strains. Yet it slips off easily when necessary. a 
Made in white Rugged and black Traffik non-skid treads. Sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. 


The Federal Rubber Company ss 
of Illinois a 

















Factories, Cudahy, Wis. 

Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries? 

icych d Carriage Tires; Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, 

Pores Shes Feces, Rubber Matting and Mechanical Rubber Goods. 
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—- WHEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad 


dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
delivery and immediate attention. 


Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 


The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 
ae, are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid a 
them, one should refer to advertisement before addressing the envelope, 3 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. F. 
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Used successfully a whole year 
all over the South 


UCKEYE 
Lintless 
Hulls have 

been fed by 
farmers, dairy- 
men and stock- 
men through- 
out the South 
for the past 
year. Reports 
from these Sediere indicate that these lintless hulls when 
if properly fed, are a great improvement over the old style 
hulls. 


By actual use, these feeders have found the following 
advantages of using 


UCKEYE 


HULLS 


LINTLESS 


Every pound of the Buckeye Hulls contains much more food value 
because the lint on the old style hulls has no food value. 
The price per pound of real roughage in the form of Buckeye Hulls 
is very much less than in the form of the old style hulls. Buckeye 
Hulls do not clog or flux the digestive tract. Other foods mixed with 
them are readily assimilated. 

They are free of trash and dust. 

They are sacked and easy to handle. 

They take half as much space in the barn. 
If you have not tried Buckeye Hulls, please remember that thousands 
of feeders are using them and will use no other roughage. If you 
have not given Buckeye Hulls a fair trial, let the experience of these 
successful feeders guide you in using them as they should be used. 


Mr. Olwey Yarber, Booneville, Ark., 
has fed a carload of Buckeye Hulls to cows and calves 
to get them ready for the range. He had been feed- 
ing hay and he finds that they did much better on Buck- 
eye Hulls as roughage. He has another car of Buckeye 
Hulls bought. 


To secure the best results and to develop the ensilage odor, wet the hulls 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to do this by 
wetting them down night and morning for the next feeding. If at any time 

cannot be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If you prefer to 
feed the hulls dry, use only Aalf as much by bulk as of old style hulls. 


Book of Mixed Feeds Free 
Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds used in the 
South. Tells how much to feed for maintenance, for milk, for fat- 
tening, for work. Describes Buckeye Hulls and gives directions for 
using them properly. Send for your copy to the nearest mill. 


Det. A The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. dept. 4 


Atlanta Birmingham Greenwood Little Rock Memphis 
Aagusta Charlotte Jackson lacon Selma 
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Tasot 2% in. 
Tyrone 2'% in 


! *7 FORM-FIT 
ARROW GSILARS 


band assures perfect sit and fit as well as health- 
ful ease and comfort. 





CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Makers 








Troy, N. Y. 


20LLO 


Gf ull a hest quality. APOLLO ROoFING is 
ie for Farm Buildice construction of all classes. 
These Roofing and Siding Products are supplied in all standard 
ectorns | proms our APOLLO-KEYSTONE Oopper Stee! Galvani 
IF he added Keystone indicates that Oo vr Penk Steel is used. 
pense shots also give be nal presen ce ye nks, Silos, Oul- 
and all exposed sheet metal work. LO Products are 
sold by wolg ht 1 by leadin: dealers. Accept = yeuberitute, Owners 
cicce% Of farm bu fidings should have our “Better Buildings” booklet. 


Dy Le 
AMERICAN SHEETS AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


5 forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
D ON , T to The Progressive Farmer: 
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One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Livestock Suggestions for May 


HIS year’s hog crop is not large, 

hence every pig should be saved if 
posssible. Cholera, the great scourge 
of the hog industry, should not be al- 
lowed to destroy the hog crop of 1917, 
for we have a means of protecting it 
through the use of the anti-cholera 
serum. Every herd where cholera 
breaks out and every herd within a 
mile of every case of cholera should 
be treated. Every other effort should 
also be made to keep cholera out of 
our herds. 

II 

Another important duty of the hog 
owner is to grow, this summer, all 
the feeds necessary to fatten the 
hogs this fall. These feeds should 
be largely catch crops, such as pea- 
nuts, velvet beans, soy beans and cow- 
peas harvested by the hogs.. Enough 
of these can be grown in the corn 
fields’ to fatten every hog in the 
South without lessening the yields of 
corn. Other stich food and feed sup- 
plies should also be grown after the 
small crops of oats and wheat are 
harvested. This should be done for 
two reasons: First, they are the best 
and cheapest feeds for hogs, and, 
second, their growth will save thou- 
sands of bushels of corn and release 
it for much needed human food. 


Ill 
Any man who feeds to livestock 
more grain fit for human food than 
is actually necessary is neither true 
to himself nor his country in these 
war times. The mules on the farm 
are large consumers of corn, which 
is a valuable human food. The hard- 
working horse or mule cannot get 
along on hay or roughage alone and 
must have some grain, but only such 
as is necessary should be fed. More- 
over, when some feedstuff that is not 
eaten by man can be substituted for 
corn and oats it should be done. Any 
man who feeds all corn to his horses 
and mules when two pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal may be substituted for 
a part of the corn—three or four 
pounds—is not treating himself or 
his mules right, and is not doing his 
patriotic duty to his country. 
IV 
The dairy cow is the most econom- 
ical producer of human food ‘among 
our farm animals, but in these times 
of scarcity of human food she should 
be fed the most economically. See to 
it that she gets all the green feed 
possible and then any dry roughage 
she wants. For grain start with cot- 
tonseed meal, our cheapest dairy feed 
that is not eaten by man. Do not 
feed her any grains suitable for hu- 
man food if it can be avoided and do 
not feed her more grain than the in- 
creased flow of milk resulting will 
pay for. Above all, provide now for 
the growing of all the roughage the 
dairy cows can consume and then add 
velvet beans and soy beans to help 
out the grain ration. No dairyman 
can afford to buy more feed than ab- 
solutely necessary at any time, but 
now, in these war times, he is little 
short of mad if he does not grow the 
largest possible supplies of feedstuffs 
for his cows. 
Vv 
The beef steer is not an economical 
producer of human food. We can 
much better do without meat one or 
two meals a day than we can afford 
to feed human foodstuffs to beef cat- 
tle, except in the smallest amounts. 
The South should not lessen her beef 
supplies, but should increase them, 
although this should be done by util- 
izing all our grazing lands and by 
the raising of all possible roughage 
rather than by the feeding of mate- 
rials which can be consumed by man. 
It is criminal to feed a bushel of cora 
to a steer when it already possesses 
six times as much human food as a 
steer can make out of it, unless other 
feeds not consumed by man cannot 
be substituted, or unless only a small 


amount is used to increase the value 
of the rough feedstuffs fed. Grow 
the beef catttle as largely as possible 
on grass and winter them on rough- 
age unfit for human food. To do this 
we must grow more and save more 
completely that which we grow. We 
must not waste feedstuffs, like corn 
stover, straws, etc. 


Vi 

As a means of making more money 
out of the cattle and saving the pas- 
tures from too close grazing during 
the period of dry, short pasturage in 
the fall, the cattle on pasture which 
it is expected to market this season 
should have a liberal: allowance of 
cottonseed cake or meal from now 
until the first of August. By that 
time many of them will be ready for 
market, or because of their lack of 
quality and the bare condition of the 
market they may be marketed at that 
time to better advantage than at any 
other. The best returns will have 
been obtained from the pastures, cot- 
tonseed meal will have been turned 
into human food at a profit and bet- 
ter grazing will be furnished for the 
cattle remaining on the pastures. 


Vil 

We should not increase our live- 
stock during these war times, when 
human foods are scarce, unless we 
produce the feeds for them. And 
these feeds should consist of the res- 
idues or parts of human food crops 
which man does not consume. But 
these cheap foods for livestock 
should be increased as largely as pos- 
sible and all of those grown should 
be saved. Moreover, we should be 
certain to keep all the livestock nec- 
essary to consume these cheap non- 
marketable by-products of the farm. 
To this end any she livestock that 
will produce young should not be 
marketed even though the prices be 
high. We are certain to meed all 
these breeders if we are to have the 
animals to consume all the feed crops 
which we ought to produce this year 
and next. 

Vill 

Some are advocating the passage of 
laws forbidding the slaughter of cat- 
tle under a given weight. We re- 
gard this as unwise and unnecessary, 
but we do believe that it would be a 
wise war measure to prevent the 
marketing of females, which may be 
used for breeding. Certainly the 
slaughtering of pregnant cows should 
be stopped and some restrictions put 
on the slaughtering of all she cattle, 
especially dairy cows. Because of 
the scarcity of feeds-and their high 
price many dairy cows are being sac- 
rificed for beef. At least, if anything 


-is done toward conserving our meat 
-supply . the 


reckless. selling and 
slaughtering of cows and brood sows 
should be stopped. 


1X 

Farm livestock are not economical 
producers of human foods when fed 
human food stuffs. But they are val- 
uable producers of human foods 
when fed those’ products of the 
farm which are not consumed by 
man, but which must be-grown to 
economically maintain soil fertility— 
therefore nothing should be wasted 
or plowed under which will make 
feed for livestock. We should save 
all corn stover and make hay of all 
the hay plants grown. 

x 

Kill the ticks. 

Use pure-bred sires. 

Keep down the weeds in the pas- 
tures. 

Grow more feed crops and save all 
grown. 





EASY MARK 


“Say, Casey, did you ever make an idiot of 
yourself over women?”’ 

“An itjut, is ut? Sure, 
an intoire asylum,” 


I’ve made myself 





“More and larger horses in a team is one 
way to meet the scarcity of farm labor 
Larger machines can be used with larger 
‘teams.” 
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FIGHTING INSECT PESTS IN 
MAY 








I—In the Field 


OTTON Root Louse.—For the con- 

trol of this pest, depend on fre- 
quent shallow cultivation. Begin just 
as soon as the cotton is large enough 
to plow. This will disturb the ants to 
such an extent that they will not be 
able to give proper attention to the 
lice and the lice will not prosper 
without ants attending them. Not 
only is this a very effective way of 
controliing the root louse, but it is 
the all important procedure to con- 
serve the soil moisture so necessary 
to the plants later in the season. 

Wire Worms of Cotton and Corn.— 
These may be divided into two 
groups, namely (a) those that attack 


tthe crops on upland; (b) those that 


attack the lowland. The first group 
can be effectively controlled by the 
addition of humus in order to raise 
the water content. These pests are 
generally most destructive on barren 
sandy uplands where. often the stand 
is totally destroyed. They are also 
controlled by planting the infested 
land two years in succession to small 
‘grain followed ‘by corn or . cotton. 
Those occuring on lowlands do the 
least damage on well drained soil. 
Bill Bug—Where the pest is de- 
structive and owing to lateness of 
planting season, great effort should 
be made to avoid corn following corn. 
Red Spider—When discolorations 
resembling tiny red ink spots are first 
noticed on the upper surface of cot- 
ton leaves, then examine the lower 
surface for red spider. Destroy the 
first individual plants as soon as dis- 
covered. Spray infested spots in the 
‘fields with either lime-sulphur wash, 
one gallon to one hundred gallons of 
water, or with potassium sulphide, 
one pound to thirty gallons of water. 
Spray the under side of the leaves 
thoroughly with a fine nozzle. 

IIl.—In the Garden 
ICE.—Nicotine is a most satisfac- 
tory spray. Purchase it in the most 

concentrated form to reduce trans- 
portation charges, hauling and stor- 
age. Extracts of tobacco containing 
40 per cent nicotine sulphate are ex- 


amples. Prepare the spray as fol- 
lows: 

46 per cent nicotine sulphate..... 1% cupful 
id a ee ee eee ee ee ee es 50 gallons 
SOG. cscs hh vert ebe as Cee erwes ¢ 3 pounds 


Do net use naphtha or tar soap. 
Add the nicotine to the water. Then 
shave the soap into a gallon of hot 
water to dissolve and add to the nico- 
tine spray. For the small garden put 
one-half téaspoonful in an ordinary 
pail of water and add a small amount 
of soap after dissolving as directed 
above. 

Pickle Worm.—Try planting at in- 
tervals in the garden a hill of sum- 
mer bush squash as a trap. When 
these begin to bloom, spray or dust 
them with arsenate of lead. Canta- 
loupes and melons should be bagged 
with six-pound paper nail bags 
when the fruit has reached the size of 
a child’s baseball. On the commer- 
cial plantation keep up shallow culti- 
vation with extension sweep just as 
long as the vines will permit. 

IlIl.—In the Orchard 
URING the third or last week 
of May paint the trunks of ap- 
ple trees with the following wash to 
prevent the borer: 


CROTON DUI s 5 oo:6 06 1k 60.08 n,04,0'9.09-0,8 20 pounds 
Whale oil soap (or common soap. 3 pounds 
Bul ekce ss kh caw tance nessun 4 pounds 
WREOE ck cee se ictccpecewsves neces 25 gallons 


The wash is inexpensive and is rap- 
idly applied. The above formula is 
sufficient for the trunks of three hun- 
dred eight-year-old trees. 

To Make the Wash, dissolve the 
soap in three gallons of hot water. 
With water and paddle make thin 
paste of sulphur and to this add the 
soap solution. When the lime has 
started slaking, pour the soap-sul- 
phur mixture over it and slowly di- 
lute to twenty-five gallons. Apply 
fresh with large paint or whitewash 
brush. A. F. CONRADI. 


GET YOUR BINDER IN SHAPE 


This Is a Job That Should Be Looked 
After Before Your Grain Ripens, 
and It Is Well to Start Early 


NY farmer will admit that it is 

better to have the binder ready to 
do good work before the grain is ripe 
than to spend a day or two getting it 
in shape after grain is ready to cut. 
You should wheel the binder out of 
the shed several weeks before you 
expect to use it and go over it in de- 
tail and see that everything is in pro- 
per shape. When this is done and 
new parts are found to be necessary, 
you have a chance to get them from 
your dealer, or if he does not have 
them, ample time to order them from 
the manufacturer. 

When the binder is taken from the 
shed, oil should be placed in every 
cup or oil hole. This early oiling 
loosens any rust that may have accu- 
mulated in the bearings, and you can 
also determine whether any of the 
oil holes-are clogged. This is one of 
the greatest~ sins: of the Southern 
farmer—this failure to unstop clog- 
ged oil holes in machinery. If statis- 
tics could be had on the subject, I be- 
lieve. farmer would find that they 
are losing thousands of dollars every 
year by neglecting this one item. It 
is usually. impossible to unclog an oil 
hole in a bearing by punching into it 
with a nail or stick, as this only 
packs more firmly the dust and dirt 
accumulated there. The best way to 
get such bearings in shape is to re- 
move them and wash both boxes and 
shaft with kerosene. 

One other thing about a binder 
that usually gives trouble is the can- 
vas. Often slats have become broken 
and the canvas itself torn at the 
edges. With proper material with 
which to make slats and canvas with 
which to make patches, repairs can 
frequently be made which will run 
the canvas through another season 
without bother and breaks unless the 
tears are exceptionally bad. If any 
canvas is badly torn,. however, you 


cannot afford to tinker many hours. 


with it at harvesting time in order to 
save the price of a new one. 

There is nothing so exasperating as 
a canvas that persists in hanging in 
heavy grain, and broken slats and 
torn places are sure to hang and 
cause grain to be wasted. Of course, 
when the binder is first put in use the 
canvases will stretch somewhat and 
require adjusting several times until 
all the “stretch” is taken out, but 
they will soon stretch to their limit 
and will give no more trouble. 

Another thing that causes trouble 
is drive chains. It is always well to 
get a new supply of links for these 
chains if an abundance is not already 
on hand. I remember being delayed 
once by this very thing. While fin- 
ishing cutting the wheat crop early 
one Saturday, the drive chain broke 
with about five acres still to be cut. 
The part broken was only a link 
about an inch and a half long, but it 
took the rest of the day to get a link 
from the nearest town, and Sunday it 
rained, and much of the remaining 
wheat fell down. 

See to these things I have mention- 
ed before you take your binder to the 
field. Go over it leisurely and thor- 
oughly, for it will pay in grain saved, 
lighter draft on horses, and in time 
and worry. P. T.. HINES: 





INDIAN COUNTING 


A subseriber who read the article on In- 
dian counitng that was printed in The Com- 
panion several months ago, writes as follows 
concerning a variant form of that system of 
notation—if it can be so-called: ’ 

An aunt of my father's, Olive Beckwith, a 
native of Charlemont, Massachusetts, lived in 
our house near Rome, New York, until her 
death in 1891. She taught me to count “in 
Indian” thus: 

Nucket, nucket nucket; nee, nucket nee; 
swee, nucket swee; yow, nucket yow; nepaw, 
nucket nepaw; nuckadunce, nucket nucka- 
dunce; swunce, nucket swunce; nezunce, 
nucket nezunce; puskokum, nucket pusko- 
kum; nepiog, nucket nepiog. 

I wonder if anyone else learned the count- 
ing in this form?—Youth’s Companion. 





If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along ail 
useful lines, read ‘“‘How Farmers Codéperate 
and Double Profits.”’ 
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Meeting the Universal Need 4 


In the high passes of the 
mountains, accessible: only to 
the daring pioneer and =the 
sure-footed. burro, there are 
telephone linemen. stringing 


Across bays or rivers a flat- 
bottomed boat is used to unreel 
the message-bearing cables 
and lay them beneath the 
water. 


Over the sand-blown, tree- 

desert a truck train plows 

its way with telephone material 
and supplies. 


Through dense forests line- 
men are felling trees and cut- 
ting a swath for lines of wire- 
laden poles. 


Vast telephone extensions 
are progressing simultaneously 
in the waste places as well as 
in the thickly populated com- 
munities, 


These betterments are cease- 


less and they are voluntary, 


requiring the expenditure of 
almost superhuman imagina- 


tion, energy and large capital. 


In the Bell organization, be- 
sides the army of manual 
toilers, there is an army of 
experts, including almost the 
entire gamut of human labors. 
These men, scientific and prac- 
tical, are constantly mventing 
means for supplying 


telephone using public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE: AND” TELEGRAPH<COMPANY 
AND-ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


num- 


berless new demands of the 





Heal all 


sores with 

Dr. LeGear’s 

Antiseptic Healing 
Powder 


It ,orms a powerful anti- 
septic protection against 
insects and infection and 
quickly heals the cut. 


Dr. LeGear’s Antiseptic Healing 
Powder is my own prescription, 
the genuine original healing 
powder used during my whole 
25 years Veterinary practice. Its 
the handiest, most effective way 
to heal all sores on stock. 

Ask your dealer for a can today 
and have it on hand when need- 


25 or 50c. Absolutely guar- 
anteed. 


Free Trial Can 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Dr, 


Le- } 4 (in atcceres 


Gear's Antiseptic Healing Powder, tell us his 


name and we'll send you, free, a liberal trial 


can, Write for it now. 


Dr. LeGear’s 112 Page Stock and Poultry Book 


Graduate Onterio 
e 

1892. 35 

rinary 


Dr. L. D. Legear Med. Co., 716 Howard St., St. Louis. Me. 
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RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSORIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 


wish. 


One letter, one money order—and It’s all 


attended to. 
May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMERS 
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aA. 

‘O GOOD farmer can afford this year to let the 
stubble land lie idle after the grain crop has 

been taken off. A legume crop is to be preferred, 

but if this cannot be planted, plant corn or sor- 

ghum. It is a time for working every acre to the 

limit. ; 





ITH all that is being said about food and feed 

crops, let us not neglect to give the best of at- 
tention to whatever acreage of cotton we may 
plant. Thorough cultivation should be the rule 
here as with other crops, doing everything in our 
power to make a maximum yield per acre. 





[F YOU: have forgotten the initials or name of 
either of your United States Senators or of your 
Representative in Congress, you can find it in our 
“Reference Special”. Of our nearly 200,000 Pro- 
gresssive Farmer subscribers, not one should fail 
to mail the blank on the next page to some 
senator or congressman. And remember that in 
writing any senator or representative you need 
not give street address at any time of year. Even 
if he is away somewhere else, the simple address, 
“Washington, D. C.,” will reach him. If he is away 
from Washington, the letter will be forwarded. 





Toe Agricultural and Engineering College, West 

Raleigh, takes a distinct forward step in the 
inauguration of a summer school for teachers and 
also in establishing a department of education as 
one of the regular college courses. Both these 
new features are intended especially for helping 
those who are teaching or those who expect to 
teach in rural public or high schools. This year’s 
summer school for teachers begins June 12 and 
ends July 27, and a remarkably able group of 
teachers and lecturers have been secured for it. 
Every interested North Carolina teacher should 
ser.d a postal to Director W. A. Withers, West 
Raleigh, N. C., for free circular giving full inform- 
ation about the summer school. 





St/“ARDENING is good for girls,” a wise old 

doctor declared the other day. “A little iron 
is nearly always good for the blood, and about the 
best way to take it is at the end of a hoe handle!” 
At the same time we hope our Progressive Farmer 
men are not going to leave the heavy work in the 
garden to the women-folk. Mr. T. L. Johnson 
says the lazy man’s prescription for successful 
gardening is, “Never plant more than your wife 
can cultivate.” We hope all our Progressive 
Farmer folks have discarded this view. In this 
connection, too, everybody should be advised as 
to the economy of time effected by the wheel hoe. 
As Prof. Crider said last week: 


“A friend told me recently that by using a 
wheel hoe or push plow in cultivating his 
garden he is able to do the work in one hour, 
whereas in the past when he used a hand hoe, 
it took him at least a day.” 





JPARMERS sometimes complain about general 

taxes—and even about school taxes for educat- 
ing the children of the country, though we are fast 
@etting ashamed to do this, thank God; every pa- 
triotic man wishes the South’s school taxes were 
doubled. But no matter how heavy other taxes 
may seem, they are but a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the taxes that must be paid to carry on 
war, if this war is to be paid for as previous wars 
have been—that is to say, by issuing interest-bear- 
ing bonds and then taxing the people through tar- 
iff levies, etc., to pay off these bonds or to pay end- 
less interest on them. The thing to do is to raise 
the slogan “Conscript incomes as well as lives and 
pay as you go.” Every farmer in the South who 
doesn’t want to pay an undue share of war tax 
should sign the blank on the next page and mail 
to his Senator or Congressman at once. Better 


still write a letter, and if you possibly can do so, 
several letters. Write. a letter not only to one 
man but to both the Senators from your state and 
your Representative and also to the following per- 
sons: 


President Woodrow Wilson, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, 


G 
Hon. F. M. Simmons, Chairman Finance Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Save the Clover Seed 


UCH crimson clover was killed by the Feb- 

ruary freezes, the European supply is still 

uncertain, and consequently prices next fall 
are likely to rule higher than for years. So it is 
incumbent upon every farmer who has a field or 
patch of clover to save every seed possible, not 
only for supplying home needs, but also for heip- 
ing in part to supply the market demands. 

There are a number of ways of saving crimson 
clover seed, the particular method used generally 
depending upon the circumstances in each case. 
If the area in clover is small and it is desired only 
to save seed for home use, about as good a way 
as any is to wait until the seed are mature, as in- 
dicated by the brown heads, and then strip them 
cff by hand and put in an ordinary cotton-picking 
sack. Ofcourse there is a good deal of chaff in 
such seed, but they are entirely satisfactory for 
home use. 

A clover seed stripper designed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture has been de- 
scribed in The Progressive Farmer, and does very 
good work. This stripper may be made by anyone 
with a little knack for carpentry. Drawings and 
descriptions of it will be sent any of our readers 
upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. 

Still another method is to use a mowing ma- 
chine, being careful to run it while the dew is on 
the clover to prevent shattering. The clover 
should also be raked and hauled in while moist, 
for the same reason. After the clover has been 
allowed to dry, the seed may be threshed out with 
sticks. 





Finally, where there is a large acreage in clover 
and it is desired to put the seed on the market, 
clover hullers are needed. These with the power 
to operate them cost several hundred dollars, and 
of course are not advised except for use on a 
cooperative basis or where an individual has a 
very considerable acreage in clover. 

Whether his clover area be large or small, any 
farmer growing clover at all should save the seed. 
The crop is a great one, and prices next fall prom- 
ise to be exceptionally high. 





Two Ways to Waste 


ECENTLY while walking down a country lane 
R we were impressed by two examples of fla- 

grant waste—waste of the kind that is all 
too common here in the South, and waste that 
now, as never before, should be eliminated. 

On our right lay a field that last year was in 
corn. The stalks had been cut down with 
hoes, and three little boys, ranging from eight to 
twelve, were busily picking these up and piling 
them. Behind them an older boy with a torch 
was burning, being careful to see that every little 
piece was consumed, and even putting his torch 
to occasional small patches of grass. Behind the 
torch-bearer came the father with his one-horse 
plow, turning the whitish, sickly soil that was 
crying for the humus-making and fertilizer-carry- 
ing material that was going up in smoke. 

On the left and just across the road was an in- 
stance of waste no less grievous. The field was a 
rolling one, and an attempt had once been made 
to terrace it. The terraces, however, had been 
badly laid off, and had been made narrow—“razor- 
backs,” in fact. Tall weeds had overgrown these, 
and in looking across the field it gave one the im- 
pression that it had been abandoned. To make 
matters worse, the terraces had broken in dozens 
of places, and the field was streaked with deep 
red gullies that with every rain got deeper. 

These two examples of waste are far too com- 
mon; so common, in fact, that we have come to 
look upon them as a matter of course. 
ity has bred indifference. 





Familiar- 
Yet by burning vegeta- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ble matter and letting our lands wash away we 
are wasting wealth on an enormous scale. Can 
we afford it? Can you and your farm afford it? 


Food and Feed Crops First—Labor-sav- 
ing Machinery Will Increase Production 








S WE are pointing out on page 1, this is as 
never before a year for intensive effort on an 
extensive scale—a year for making every 

possible acre raise the biggest crops possible. In 
doing this, every farmer should in so far as possi- 
ble use labor-saving machinery—implements that 
will enable him to get over the ground rapidly and 
do the work thoroughly. 

As cultivation is of most importance just now, 
let us for a moment consider how we may increase 
the efficiency of our man and horse power. In the 
first place, disk and drag harrows, before and af- 
ter breaking, are almost indispensable in soil pre- 
paration, and then the drag harrow run across the 
rows just before and after the little plants come 
up is a great weed-destroyer and mulch-maker. 
If you have not used it in this way, try it. Then 
for subsequent cultivations, let us farmers get 
away from the old scooter and Georgia stock idea. 
Labor is scarce and getting scarcer, and the time 
is here when we must cultivate a row at a time in- 
stead of making four trips to the row. Now is the 
time, too, for arranging to get the most improved 
labor-saving machinery for harvesting the oat and 
wheat crops that are approaching maturity. 

If your farm is not large enough to justify the 
purchase of these implements, you will find it 
profitable to go in with your neighbor in their 
purchase and use. You simply cannot afford to be 
without them. 





The Business Farmer’s Calendar: Seven 


Things to Do This Week and Next 


AVE all the clover seed, bur and crimson. 

Prices are likely to be high next fall. 

2. Keep the cultivators and harrows going, 
breaking the crusts after every rain and killing 
the grass and weeds in their infancy. 

3. Have ready plenty of peas, beans, or peanuts 
to follow the oats and wheat. Stubble land left 
idle is waste. 

4. The breaking plows and other implements 
that may not be used again soon should be put 
under shelter. Don’t pay the rust and rot tax. 

5. Take a day and grub out the shrubs, bushes 
and harmful weeds that are ruining the pasture. 

6. Better lay in a supply of cans for taking care 
of the surplus fruits and vegetables. This canned 
stuff will be a great help next winter. 

7. Watch the cultivators and see to it that they 
are doing their work right. Deep cultivation of 
cotton and corn is all right early in the season, 
but two or three inches is deep enough for later 
cultivations. 


A Thought for the Week 


E HOLD this to be incontrovertible, that 
W the government which demands _ that 

men and women give their labor power, 
their bodies and their lives to its service, should 
demand also the service, in the interest of these 
human beings, of all wealth and the products of 
human toil—property. . . . . “In the Civil 
War,” Wm. R. Nelson used to say, “we took men’s 
lives and paid them $13 a month in depreciated 
currency—while we were going hat in hand to the 
rich to borrow money to be repaid in gold.” Such 
a policy is so grotesquely unfair that it would 
never be tolerated were not people accustomed to 
1+. By financing a war through borrowing money 
we put a double burden on the patriotic man who 
does the fighting. We not only take him away 
from his business and risk his life, but we saddle 
the payment of taxes on him to pay the interest 
of the war debt if he is so fortunate as to survive. 
Certainly if every citizen is under obligation to 
serve his country in time of war, the obligation 
must rest on income as well as on life. If we con- 
script a soldier we conscript his income. Then 
why should the man who, because of age or physi- 
cal defect cannot serve in the army, enjoy his full 
income? A truly democratic policy demands that 
we conscript income as well as men.—Kansas City 
Star. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 














By CLARENCE POE 











Working With Other Folks: Sugges- 
tions for May 
I 


N LAST week’s Progressive Farmer attention 

was called to the duty resting on every mer- 

chant to arrange for purchasing the surplus 
food and feed grown in his locality. This is the 
duty resting emphatically on our merchants in 
view of the present distribution of industrial du- 
ties. At the same time let us not forget the farm- 
er’s own duty in this respect. If farmers will learn 
to grade their products, they will save the cost 
and profit which the merchant must otherwise de- 
duct for this service. Moreover, if the farmers of 
a community will grow as largely as possible the 
same variety of corn, peas, beans, peanuts, etc., it 
will enable everybody to get higher prices than 
would otherwise be possible. A carload of any 
product, all of the same grade and variety, will al- 
ways bring higher prices than a hashed-up mix- 
ture of many grades and varieties. 


Moreover, where farmers grade their products 
properly, and prepare to ship in quantities, they 
can get competitive bids and thus obtain fair 
prices no matter what the local merchant’s atti- 
tude may be. It is none too early to arrange for 
a marketing club of friends, neighbors, and rela- 
tives to insure proper grading and selling of all 
crops maturing next fall. 


II 2 


The season for pushing farm work is here and 
we believe it presents a much neglected fieid for 
rural cooperation. We have always found that 
men and women do farm work with more vigor 
and enthusiasm if several work together. In fact, 
we believe one great reason why labor drifts to 
the towns is because of the greater opportunities 
for comradeship in city industries. Why shouldn’t 
families on adjoining small farms join together 
more in doing all kinds of farm work—in plowing 
and harrowing, in chopping and cultivating cotton 
and corn, in cutting wheat and oats, etc., etc.? 
And won’t readers who have worked in this way 
write us about it? We should like to publish their 
letters. 


Especially where two or three brothers or cou- 
sins have adjoining farms do we believe that the 
opportunities for codperative farm work are im- 
perative. Or we might go further and say that we 
believe in nearly every neighborhood business co- 
Operation must probably begin among fathers and 
sons, brothers and cousins, and then spread out 
and take in others. If brothers work toge’er 
well in city business, why shouldn’t they also in 
country business? 


There has been this year a great scarcity of im- 
proved farm seeds, and this presents another op- 
portunity for codperative work—codperation in 
breeding and advertising improved seeds. The 
advertising, of course, is essential to profitable 
sales. 


Even if all the farmers in the community will 
not agree to grow the same variety of corn or 
cotton, it is always possible to get a number of 
leading farmers to do so. And then this group of 
farmers who trust one another may join together 
in advertising the variety they grow. Anywhere 
from two to ten brothers, cousins, or neighbors 
may do this. Or a Local Union or farmer’s club 
may do the same thing. The advertising may be 
done in the name of an individual or in the name 
of a company. There is a splendid opportunity 
here for building up a profitable trade in seeds, 
provided care is exercised in selection, shipping, 
and advertising. 

IV 


“In my section last year,” said a farmer in our 
office the other day, “although our county officials 
cooperated with the United States Government in 
providing a competent cotton grader, the local 
buyers refused to recognize his grades. And so 
far as I can see, there is one explanation for their 
action and only one. That is that these buyers 
have been grading our cotton too low, and don’t 
want farmers to get into a position to get a fair 
and just grading service. They know such a ser- 
vice will enable farmers to demand higher prices 
than they have been getting. Still I am afraid our 
experience last fall is going to discourage our 
county from repeating the appropriation this 
year.” 

We believe our friend correctly explained the 
trouble, and it will be an infamous shame if farm- 
ers in any county surrender to robbery in any 





such fashion. As a rule we don’t tell farmers to 
come together to put anybody “out of business,” 
but in a situation like this farmers ought to rise 
up as one man and do this very thing. They ought 
to put all these buyers out of business. They 
should organize a marketing association, get in 
touch with buyers in other places, and absolutely 
boycott the local buyers until they consent to 
recognize and accept the government grading ser- 
vice—the only sort of service that is unbiased. 

No product should be graded either by the buyer 
or the seller. Suppose the farmer could name the 
grade of his cotton. Doesn’t everybody know that 
in the vast majority of cases it would be graded 
too high? And on the other hand, with the buyer 


naming the grade, isn’t it equally certain that in. 


the vast majority of cases it is graded too low? 
The only fair thing is to have the cotton graded 
by an unbiased expert, and if there is any fight on 
this question, the farmers should welcome the war 
and fight to a finish. They should sign up a gen- 
eral boycott on every buyer who gets in the way. 
To surrender to such forces without a real fight 
would brand every interested farmer as a coward. 

And now is the proper time to make plans to 
secure proper grading of next fall’s crop. 


Vv 


“Make plans now for a community fair next, 
fall.” This is something we have been saying ev- 
ery month this year and expect to keep on saying. 
The comraunity fair is one of the “Five C’s of Ru- 
ral Education” as named by Prof. S. G. Rubinow. 
These “Five C’s” are: 

1—Course of Study; 

2—County Commencement; 

3—Consolida‘ion; 

4—Communiiy Fair; 

5—Club Work. 


With so many schools having just closed for the 
summer, it is a good time for the reader to ask 
how many of these necessary “Five C’s” his school 
has. Has it a modern course of study—a course 
adapted to the needs of community life? Do the 
pupils take part in a county commencement? Has 





TO CONGRESS: CONSCRIPT INCOMES 
AS WELL AS LIVES 


HE great war in which America has entered, like 

all other wars, will levy two enormous taxes—a 

blood tax of human lives, and a wealth tax of dol- 
lars and cents. 

Plans are already making to conscript the bodies of 
our strongest men to pay the blood-cost of war: 

Now let the Government conscript the incomes of 
our wealthiest men to pay the money-cost of war! 

From all over America such a demand is now geing 
up from our thoughtful and patriotic citizens, but it 
will be bitterly fought by many agencies of wealth and 
greed, and we want the farmers of the South to join 
in demanding of Congress, “Conseript incomes as well 
as lives!” Read our “Thought for the Week” on this 
subject. If we ask millions of men to offer their lives, 
it is not teo much to ask our wealthy thousands to 
give up in great part their surplus incomes, and if this 
is done, we can almost conduct the war on the “pay- 
as-you-go” basis. 

Let every farmer who believes in such a policy write 
at once to his United States Senator or Representative 
in Congress. Write also to the “American Commission 
on War Finance, 60 Broadway, New York, N. Y.,’’ and 
ask for its free literature. This is a patriotic organi- 
zation whose slogan is set forth in the words: 


“The war must be paid for as it proceeds, in dollars 
as well as in lives. There must be no crushing legacy 
of bonded debt to be paid in taxes by the men who 
have done the fighting and their children. Let us 
make this a cash war, @ pay-as-you-enter war. The 
burden of fighting must be carried by those who are 
physically strong and fit to fight. The burden of fi- 
nance must be borne by those who are financially 
strong and able to give.” 





Letters will count for most, Mr. Progressive Farmer 
Reader, but if you can’t write a letter, do at least sign 
the following blank and mail to your Senator or Rep- 
resentative in Congress at once: 


To All Senators and Congressmen, 
Dear Sirs:— 

I endorse the spirit of this Progressive Farmer arti- 
cle “Conscript Incomes as Well as Lives” and to this 
end I urge you to support the policy advocated by the 
“American Commission on War Finance” as follows: 


“That there shall be levied on all net incomes in 
excess of $2,000 (for unmarried persons) and in 
excess of $3,000 (for married persons) an annual 
war tax, beginning at 2 per cent and increasing on 
a sliding scale to a point which will permit of no 
individual retaining an annual net income in ex- 
cess of $190,000, such a tax to continue until al! 
bonds, treasury notes and other obligations issued 
for war purposes are paid.” 


Name 











(15) 563 


there been consolidation of districts? Do the peo- 
ple of the district hold a community fair or codp- 
erate with other districts in holding such a fair? 
And has the teacher enlisted a satisfactory num- 
ber of boys and girls in club work—corn club, can- 
ning club, and pig club? 

We hope Prof. Hutt’s article in The Progressive 
Farmer of April 14ghas set many a neighborhood 
planning a community fair for next fall. And 
along with such plans, let’s inquire also about all 
the “Five C’s” in our local school. 


VI 


“What did: that magnificent new courthouse of 
yours cost?” we asked in a town we visited the 
other day. “Three hundred thousand dollars.” 
was the proud answer. An adjoining county has 
also just spent about a quarter of a million dol- 
lars for a palatial courthouse. And yet children a 
few miles away are going to school in buildings 
utterly inadequate and unattractive. 


We wish to see the towns more beautiful, but 
before any more of the people’s taxes are spent 
for costly buildings in town, our farmers should 
demand beautiful and adequate rural school build- 
ings. We must come to recognize the fact that 
the rural community must be a little republic just 
as the county is a larger republic, the state a still 
larger republic, and the United States a still larg- 

(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 





A SUCCESS TALK FOR THE FARM BOY 


Some Interesting ‘Letters From the Boys 
Themselves 








My Dear Boy :— 
ES, sir, we shall have that card made showing 
pictures of Knapp, Raiffeisen, and Grundtvig. 
And I have enjoyed the letters the boys have 
written me. 
* * * 
Here’s a letter from my young friend Theodore 
Klein, Inez, Texas. He says: 


“T read the names of all the great men you 
wrote of, and hope you will include the names 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and 
Henry Wallace of Iowa. I want to be like 
Washington who couldn’t tell a lie. I want to 
be like Lincoln who always loved the poor. I 
want to be like Wallace who always loved 
the farmer.” 


I was a little interested to find out how Theo- 
dore, away down in Texas, had developed such an 
admiration for that great Western agricultural 
leader, Henry Wallace. And then I discovered on 
the stationery that Theodore’s father has a farm 
in Iowa as well as Texas. 

* * oe 


Il am glad to find that so many boys looked up 
the stars I described. Martin Hullender, Union, 
S. C., says: “I already knew the Pole Star, Cassio- 
peia, The Seven Sisters, Ursa Major, Ursa Minor, 
the Great Square of Pegasus, and the Belt of 
Orion.” The great Square of Pegasus is one I 
Gidn’t mention, but I hope many other boys know 
it also. One boy says he found all the stars I 
wrote about except the Little Dipper, and if he 
will re-read my directions, I believe he will locate 
it also. He wants to know where to get a book 
on astronomy not too high-priced, and I shall try 
to give this information later. 

* * * 


One boy says he would like to join the 
corn club or pig club but his father is not inter- 
ested. He says: “If I could get my father inter- 
ested in them, I would be glad to join if he would 
just let me have the land and work it by myself 
and let him have what I make.” I hope this father 
will read this article and help get his boy enrolled 
next year ever if too late for this year. But no 
father should take more than rent of the boy’s 
crop. 

* * * 

A North Carolina boy says: “My father is a 
renter but I want to own a farm.” That is a wor- 
thy ambition. Meanwhile, let this boy help his 
father buy a farm. With half the purchase price, 
he can borrow the other half at 5 per cent from a 
National farm loan association and have thirty-six 
years to pay the money back. 

* * * 


“I should like to study agriculture,” one boy 
writes, “but our teachers come from the city and 
do not like farming.” Wherever more fortunate 
Progressive Farmer boys are in schools where 
agriculture is taught, I hope they will join the 
agricultural class. 

Meanwhile, I shall be glad to hear from other 
farm boys, and all those who wish to get free 
copies of that card of “Agricultural Heroes” and 
“A Farmer’s Creed” should write me at once. 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 
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The Organ 
Maker e234 









Time to Pay. 
Ihaveoriginated the ~ fe 
wonderful Adier plan of selling organs which has 
made the“ Adler’’ a household werd; more than 90,000 
of these famous organs are now *. the homes of the 
ple. The time has arrived—this very day—for you 
send formy Wonderful Free Organ Catalog. Learn 
how you can have the World’s Best Organ: winner of 
highest prize at St. Louis World’s Fair—also winners 
of Gold Medal at. Notional Conservation Exposition, 
xville, Tenn., 1913—sent to your home for 3 Days 
ial without paying accnt. Have ita month free. 
Send-no money until you have tried it. Then, if 
you deci keep it, pay me at your cony nee 
in smali amounts. I charge no interest. Yo 
no risk and if, at the end of a year, the “Adler 
to make uv onevery 



















aim, I will refund every doljar 
you have paid. I give the longest and strongest guare. 
‘antee ever made on an organ—for fu ras: i 
gave you $44.75 because I geil direct from the $1,000,000 
Adler Oryen Factory (yrestest in existence). The 

Adler Pian wrechs all organ prices. 







-- Write For Free Organ Book... Name -- 
and Address ‘ 


on Postal—or 


Mail the 
Coupon 


2838 W. Chesinut St., Louisville, Ky. 
Send me—FREE— my Copy of your Wonderfu 
Organ Book, 


With the Fingers! 
Corns Lift Out 
Without Pain 


Apply a Few Drops, Then Lift Corns 
or Callouses Off. Stops Corn 
Soreness Instantly 








This tiny bottle holds the wonder of wonders. It 
contains an almost magical drug discovered by a 
It is called freezone. It is a com- 


Cincinnati mai. 
; pound made from ether. 


Apply a few drops of this freezone 
upon a tender, aching corn or a hard- 
ened callous. Instantly the soreness 
disappears and shortly you will find 
the corn or callous so shriveled and 
loose that you just lift it off with the 
fingers. 

You feel no pain or soreness when 
applying freezone or afterwards. It 
doesn't even irritate the skin. 


Just ask-in any drug store for @ 
small bottle of freezone. This will cost 
but a few cents but will positively rid 
vour poor, suffering feet of every hard 
corn, soft corn, or corn between the 
toes, or the tough callouses on bottom 
of feet. If your druggist hasn’t any 
freezone he can get is at any wholesale 
house for you. 












Many. are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, ncigh- 
bors and home use with a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, gives best 
results, uses less fuel, easy to operate. 
Prices; $2.30 and up. We furnish cans 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. | 
The Carolina Metal Products 


Post Office Box 10 Wilmington, N. C, 





placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all 

ies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all sea- 
son. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


: a can’t spill or tip over; 
OT will not-soil or injure 
ye anything. uaran- 

teed effective. Sold 


by dealers, or 6 sent 
by express prepaid 


fs for 1. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











FRESH PAINT—Soft pigment, 30 beau- 
) tiful colors, $1.55 gal. Barn paint, 98c. 
“PUTTY OUTFIT” given with orders. 
Direct from factory. Save 30 to 50 per 
cent. Samples FREE. 

KING CO., 115 W. 3d St. Cincinnati, 0. 














The Hoosier Poultry Farm 


Has stock and Eggs for Sale from 75 
different varieties of pure-bred land 
and water fowls. Send 2c stamp for cat- 
alog. Mention this paper when writing. 


Address J. R. Scircle, Waveland, Ind. 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


Our elubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

ay we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


‘LetAdijer 


Made of metal, | 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 























ROADSIDE FLOWERS 


We. ARE the roadside flowers 
Straying from garden grounds; 
Lovers of idle hours, 

Breakers of ordered bounds. 


If oniy the earth will feed us, 
If only the wind be kind, 

We blossom for those who need us, 
The stragglers left behind. 


And lo, the Lord of the Garden, 
tie inakes His sun to rise, 

And His rain to fall ike pardon 
On our dusty paradise. 


On us He has laid the duty— 
The task of the wandering breed— 
To better the world with beauty, 
Wherever the way may lead. 


Who shall inquire of the séason, 

Or ask of the wind where it blows? 
We blossom and ask no reason,’ 

The Lord of the Garden knows. 
—Hliss.Curman in Ladies’ Home Journal. 











Suggestions for May 
END a May basket- full.of flowers 
or fresh vegetables to some dear 


old couple. . 


a ae 
Open wide the windows. 
x kK 


Wash most of the blankets and 
pack them away with the well sunned 
furs. and woolen clothes in. moth- 
proof bags or in boxes well lined 
with many newspapers. 

ce ee, he 

Watch the last of the sweet pota- 

toes, as they decay rapidly. 
* * * 


Plan the work so as to live out of 

doors as much as possible. 
* ok x 

Finish the last piece of summer 
sewing as hot weather is almost here 
to stay. 

lec ae 

For summer clothes and _ under- 
clothes, have thin but not slazy mate- 
rial, as it washes and irons easily. 

* * * 

Dust the hens for lice. Turn them 
head down so the feathers will fall 
away from the body and shake the 
powder well under wings and tail. 
Paint the nests and perches well with 
kerosene, if you have nothing better. 

* * * 

Are your jars and sugar ready for 
the strawberries? Small fruit pre- 
serving begins now. 

* 


* * 
Have a strawberry short-cake. 
x Ok Ok 


Make money for the United Farm 
Women by a strawberry social. 
” 


Introduce vegetable foods — cut 
down the meat diet. Drink plenty of 
water. 


k oe Ok 

Bait the fly traps, keep the screens 
tight and swat those flies that get in 
the house. 

* * * 

Get the body full of the oxygen 
that burns up blood impurities by 
sleeping on the screened porch or at 
the window. 


x ok Ok 
Paint the kitchen if it needs it. 
* * * 


Did you ever. give the icebox two 
coats of flat white and then three of 
enamel? It is not hard to do, lasts 
years and years, costs about two dol- 
lars if the box is big, and is as easy to 
wipe off as tiling. 

x Kk Ox 

Cover the kitchen table with oil- 
cloth. 

* * * 

Loosen the earth a little around the 
roots of the rose bushes. 

x ok 

Clean out the smoke-house. Leave 
not a scrap of moldy meat, but burn 
it, as the hens might find it and get 
limbenneck. Screen the door and 
windows, or flies. will surely get in 
and ruin the meat. 

x ok Ok 


If you weed and cultivate your own 


garden, get a scuffie hoe. It costs lit- 
tle and does quick work with small 
exertion. 
x OK x 
Get a trumpet vine root from the 
woods, leaving a generous ball of 
earth on it, and plant it at the porch 
corner. 
x ok 
If you marked the- butterflyweed 
roots last fall, this is your last op- 
portunity to get them this summer. 
Plant them in a border in a sunny 
spot. 
x ok OF 
Send for Farmers’ Bulletin 818, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., “The Small Vegetable Gar- 
den.” When you get it, read it well 
and preserve it carefully. - 


GROW PLENTY AND WASTE 
NONE . 





This Is a Time for Economy—Do 
Your Part 


“KJOTHING is lost but the squeal,” 

is_a familiar phrase that meat 
packers are reputed to be fond of us- 
ing. “Nothing is lost, not even the 
peel,” might well be the housekeepers’ 
watchword in this time of food econ- 
omy. 

“But,” said one woman, “we do not 
have to economize now. This is the 
first time we country people have 
been more prosperous than city ones 
in my lifetime, and I want to enjoy 
it.” All of which is true, perfectly 
true. It is, however, just as sure that 
we have before us a period of food 
shortage for man and beast as well as 
high prices, and wise is the person 
who prepares for it. We want to en- 
joy our period of prosperity; also, we 
ought to make it permanent; further- 
more, we must show our gratitude by 
building up the neighborhood in 
which we live, and, lastly, we are 
bound to reveal our patriotism in this 
time of stress, and how can we show 
it more than by supplying the world 
with food? : 

To enjoy present prosperity we 
must— 

(a) Consider our blessings. 

(b) Say not one unkind or unhappy 
word. 

{c) Forget to worry. ; 

(d) Open our eyes to the green of 
the fields, our ears to the song of the 
birds, our noses to the fragrance of 
the fruit blossoms, our mouths to the 
enjoyment of the season’s fresh 
viands, our brains to the reception of 
sweet and refreshing sleep by night 
and peace by day, that our minds 
may be free for constructive thought. 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
WORKERS. 


Did you know how easy it is to 
earn money, real money, not 
trifling trinkets, by asking your 
farmer friends to hand you 
their orders for The Progres- 
sive Farmer, you would send us 
your name and address by re- 
turn mail and take up this work 
without delay. 

It doesn’t require any particular 
gift to procure subscriptions. 
About-.all you need to do is to 
tell your farmer friends how 
useful to’ you The Progressive 
Farmer is every week-and he 
will, want it.. When he learns 
the price is less than a 2c post- 
age stamp every week—52 num- 
bers, $1, he will most likely 
hand you the amount at once. 
Should you néed to use a little 
inducement now and ‘then we 
authorize you to promise a copy 
of our Farmers’ Account Book. 
This has 40 pages, cardboard 
cover and is a concise pian for 
keeping farm. accounts... We 
-mail. the Farmer’s- Account 
Book direct to the subscribers 
and you should be sure to order 
them when they are wanted, else 
the sending might be overlook- 
ed. The Farmer’s Account Book 
The Farmer’s Account Book 
should not be regarded as a f 
premium but rather as a reward 
for prompt payment by sub- 
scribers, for we do not give 
premiums. 

You will probably succeed well 
and if you want to try, write 
for terms and order forms, for 
that’s about all you need to get 
started, as you can use your 
copy for a sample. 














| 











Prof. W. K. TATE 


of George Peabody College for Teachers, 








To make prosperity permanent we | 


must— 


(a) Pay existing debts and contract | 


no new ones, 


(b) Grow and can or cure enough | 


food to last up to and beyond next 
season, to sell to the market and to 
give to our soldier boys. 

(c) Put what money can be spared 
into waterworks and other conven- 
iences to relieve the burdens of com- 
ing years instead of.to increase them. 


(d) Keep the children in school and | 
pay the teacher well, whatever hap- | 


pens. 

(e) Take newspapers and maga- 
zines; to economize through them is 
a very short-sighted policy. 

(f) Avoid flies, bad teeth and so- 
called children’s diseases. 

To help the neighborhood it is neces- 
sary to— 

(a) Sustain a helpful attitude to- 
wards the school. 

(b) Encourage a broad, active pol- 
icy of Christianity. 

(c) Attend all meetings, for per- 
sonal, home or neighborhood good 
and urge our husband, children and 
tenants to do the same. 

(d) Maintain a good county physi- 


Nashville, Tenn., has this to say of 
‘‘How Farmers Coéperate 
and Double Profits,”” 


By CLARENCE POE: 


“In my opinion this is the most helpful 
book on this subject which has ever been 
tten for American farmers, 


“It is concrete and accurate and bears 
on every page the mark of first-hand in- 
vestigation. 

“It is so clear that a wayfaring man, 
even a college professor, may not mis- 
take its meaning. 


“Moreover, it does not merely leave the 
reader with a feeling that he has learned 
something new but also with the very 
definite conception of ways and means 
there goes the ardent ambition to under- 
izxke some coéperative movement for the 
teod of the community in which he 
lives,” 


Get a Copy Today!. 256 pages, cleth 


ee ere $1.09 
Wi:h The Progressive Farmer one 
FEAF .cseccee PN PR a Peer ee 61.50 


Or sent asa reward for a club of 2 yearly 
subscriptions—your own not included. 
Address all orders to 


TI‘E PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SPECIAL OFFER—Itf you have already 
renewed your subscription this year, you 
can get a copy for $1 just as if you were 
sending your renewal now, 











Consider the 
=== Bee——— 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
in thehive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by advertising. 

Don't be a “drone’’! 
“workers.” 





Join. our hive of 




















The best way to get every farmer in your 
neighborhood working together along all pro- 
éressive lines is to get every one of them 
-eading the livest and most progressive farm 
vaper you know. We don’t say The Progres- 
sive Farmer. If you know a better one use !t. 
But please help the best one you know. 
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has retained her simplicity; 


are rings, bangles, beads, bows, ruffles 





Should a Girl Look Fussy? 


In these two pictures the girl, figure and dress are the same. In the first, she 
in the second her hair is more laughable than re- 
fined; she strives for an effect not usually desired in polite society—everywhere 
and other gew-gaws. May she soon 
study herself in front of a good mirror and see herself as others see her! 
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cian and nurse, medical inspector of 
schools, good roads, telephones and 
community fairs to the best of our 
ability. 

(e) Look well to the physical and 
moral condition of poorhouse and 
jails. 

To feed the world— 

(a) Raise hogs, hens, lambs and 
calves. Eat what we need and sell 
the rest. 

(b) Grow all fruits and vegetables, 
can, dry and preserve them; keep a 
bounteous supply, sell the remainder. 

ic) Waste nuthing,—that is, make 
such economies as these: 

(1) Boil potatoes before skinning 
them. The children need the mineral 
matter next the skin more than do 
the pigs. 

(2) Make use of curd cheese. 

(3) Throw out no water in which 
vegetables are ccoked, especially rice, 
spinach, turnip salad, etc. Utilize it 
in soup and gravies. 

(4) Do not cook extra biscuit and 
other expensive foods to have some- 
thing left over for the pigs. 

(5) Use plenty of cheap cereals: 
They range from home-grown and 
cracked wheat or oats, at two or 
three cents a pound, to puffed rice at 
48 cents a pound. 

(€) Have a good cow and use plen- 
ty of milk. 

(7) Encourage. all birds, except 
English sparrows, to come and stay, 
and all cats and dogs, with few ex- 
ceptions, to go and stay. 


RED CROSS WORK 


It is a Patrietic Institution in Which 
All May Help—Join and Show Your 
Patriotism 





GE who does any work well serves 
her country. She who so intelli- 
gently feeds, clothes and otherwise 
makes comfortable her family that 
each member is at his or her maxi- 
mum of efficiency is quite as patriotic 
as though she were Joan of Arc. To 
feel this is to exalt, to glorify, the 
everyday round of duties. The first 
work of the women in this time of 
stress is to encourage the men to 
raise good crops for the coming 
year’s: great need, a need such as 
short. -crops and war only can pro- 
duce. 


There is one way, however, in 
which we can combine patriotism and 
pleasure and that is by doing Red 
Cross work. 

What Is Red Cross Work? The 
name of the Red Cross Society comes 
from the Red Cross of Mercy which is 
worn during battle or other times of 
need as a means of letting it be 
known that the mission is that of 
friend and succorer to all. Any work 
under the Red Cross Society is called 
Red Cross work. 

What are the usual duties? Caring 
for the sick and wounded in time of 
war or any disaster, such as flood or 
famine. 

Is this the only work? No, classes 
are, formed for studying first aid to 
the injured. This does not entitle 
you to be a war nurse without further 
instruction but is of service at home. 
The classes contain from fifteen to 
twenty-five members and are _ held 
twice a week for five weeks. A doc- 
tor teaches them. 

Do men join these classes? Yes, but 
men and women are not in the same 
classes because they use different 
text-books. 

What is the cost of this? © Each 
member pays one dollar, half of 
which is sent to Washington — for 
keeping doctors, nurses and _ other 
helpers on duty all over the world 
and half is retained for local ex- 
penses. The first aid books and ma- 
terial cost about 65 cents each. 

Does this mean any further obliga- 
tion? Not unless you wish it to. You 
can form a permanent Red Cross 
Chapter or a temporary one. I sug- 
gest that you use your club as a tem- 
porary one, at least until you know 
whether or not you wish it to be 
permanent. 

How can we country people help 
at this time? By making bandages, 
knitting “wipes,” etc. at the club 
meetings. 

Are there any definite rules? Yes, 
these will be sent you from the War 
Office, Washington, if you decide to 
work for the soldiers and will send 
me your name. 

Write me if you wish to do any- 
thing at all to help our country at 
this time and I shall see that in- 
formation is -sent .you. The Red 
Cross is a. great: humane and patro- 
tic institution. 












































The high record, trap-nested hen, the A.R.O. 
cow, the well finished steer, the well grown 
colt, the prize hog: 

Whatever you raise that’s a bit better than the 
ordinary, is worth an auto-photo-graphic record. 
And you can make such a record, with the data 


on the negative. It’s a simple, permanent, inex- 
pensive and almost instantaneous process with an 


Autographic Kodak | — 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
435 State St., RocHEsTER, N. Y. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
February 20th, €9) 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERS: 






the writer is personally acquainted with 
the stockholders and management of the 
Hoosier Sub-Carburetor Company and can 
recommend them as being responsible, 


Very truly yours, 





sident, 


TRY IT ON YOVR OWN CAR 
YOV ARE THE JVDGE 


OF WHETHER YOU WANT TO KEEP IT- 
OR HAVE YOUR MONEY REFUNDED. 


HOOSIER SUB-CARBURETOR CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A - 








When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as an 


an advertiser 
in The Progressive . Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- } 
vertising it carries.’ 4 
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Bobby’s First Chalk Talk 


How Mother Saved the Walls 


Bobby’s early art efforts 
showed undoubted talent, but 


were disastrous to the walls. His 
mother didn’t want to discourage his 
budding genius—nor did she want her 
walls ruined. It took time to make 


Bobby understand that walls were 


meant for other purposes, Sahil 
she save tself much trouble ai 
worry over Bobby’s misplaced art ef- 


forts, by having the washad/e finish on 
ber walls— 






lat 


Washable 


This practical and artistic wall 
finish is obtainable in a variety of beau- 
tiful shades, by means of which many 
c colot schemes and artistic 
blended and Tiffany effects can be se- 
cured, In addition, its durability andab- 
solutety ‘sanitary quality appeal 


1 to ev 
ery careful housewife. 


Send 6 cents for 
a fe) ve decorative schemes, 
showing the pleasing color combina- 
tions obtainable with Lu-Co-Flat. 
Our decorative department will be 
| me to advise you regarding any 
pcomning yetee in your home. 
Write us in detail about finishing your 
walls, woodwork, floors and furniture. 
We will suggest complete decorative 
schemes and tell you just how to pro- 
duce them and what products to use. 


JohnULucas&Co..Inc. 


Office 1027 
Philedeiphis, Ps. 



































WE PAY THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES 


OldRubber, Rags, Metal 


for | auto tires, old boots, scrap copper, 
brass, lead zinc, old rope, rags, 
Y our burlap, old bags 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Ship at once, any quantity. Send 
price list. Address Dept. J 
Hudson Supply & Mig. Co., Bayonne, N. J 














Pumps the Year Round Without Cost 
Ensures running water in any room ofany country 
home or farm where there is a spring or flowing 
stream. Beats the windmill. Runs by self water 
pressure without one cent cost. 


Niagara Hydraulic Ram 
runs continnously, can't get out of order, .fg 
flow can be extended and elevated to suit & 
needs, Priced low. Write to-day for 
Catalogue and quotations. 


Miagara Hyd. Engine Co., Booklet C, 





















2 Eels, Mink and Muskrat in 

Ss large quantities SURE-with 

‘9 the new, folding, galvanized 

8 WIRE TRAP.Catch- 
ike a fty-trap eatches flies. All sizes. Parcel 

press. Write for price list of fishermen’ s specialties 

and booklet on best fish bait ever known. Agents wtd. 

WALTON SUPPLY CO., K-57, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Pollyanna has fully recovered from her 
injuries, received in the automobile accident, 
and during her Uncle and Aunt’s visit to 
Germany, is spending the Winter in Boston 
with a Mrs. Carew. Several years before 
Mrs. Carew’s nephew, . Jamie, was kidnep- 
ped and Pollyanna finds her ®mbittered by 
her loss ahd hpoeless as to the future. 
Knowing something of Pollyanna’s reputa- 
tion for ‘‘being glad’’ Mrs. Carew takes her 
i charge on the condition that she can stay 
only so long as she doesn't preach. Without 
doing what Mrs. Carew calls preaching, Pol- 
lyanna persuades her to open the unused 
rooms of her elegant home, raise the shades, 
dress herself in beautiful clothes and jewels 
and occupy the family pew at church ser- 
vices. Pollyanna visits the Boston Public 
Garder alone and there talks with a man 
who calls himself ‘an old duffer,’”’ and a 
lovely discouraged girl. Pollyanna loses her 
way, and is taken home by Jerry, a little 
newsboy. Pollyanna goes often to the park 
to feed the squirrels and birds and there 
again meets Jerry and his little friend 
“Jamie,” and is convinced that he is Mrs. 
Carew’s lost nephew. Mrs. Carew is induc- 
ed to offer the boy a home, but he refuses. 
Pollyanna, however, doesn’t give up, and is 
also determined to find a friend “who cares” 
for Sadie Dean, her Public Garden friend. 
Knowing she will miss Pollyanna sorely 
when she goes home, Mrs. Carew again of- 
fers Jamie a home, and he comes. Sadie, 
too, has a fast friend in Mrs. Carew. 


CHAPTER XVII—(Continued 


rassment Pollyanna did not notice 

that she had given the young man 
the old name of his boyhood. Mrs. 
Chilton, however, evidently did notice 
it. With palpable reluctance she 
turned and inclined her head ever so 
slightly. 


“Mr.—Pendleton is very kind, I am 
sure; but—I am sorry that he or 
Timothy took quite so much trouble,” 
she said frigidly. 

“No trouble—no trouble at all, I 
assure you, laughed the young man, 
trying to hide his embarassment. 
“Now if you’ll just let me have your 
checks, so I can see to your bag- 
gage.” 

“Thank you,’ began Mrs. Chilton, 
“but I am very sure we can—” 

But Pollyanna, with a relieved lit- 
tle “thank you!” had already passed 


iT: HER nervousness and embar- 


| ovet the checks; and dignity demand- 


ed that Mrs. Chilton say no more. 


The drive home was a silent one. 
Timothy, vaguely hurt at the recep- 
tion he had met with at the hands 
of his former mistress, sat up in 
front stiff and straight, with tense 
lips. Mrs. Chilton, after a weary 
“Well, well, child, just as you please; 
I suppose we shall have to ride home 
in it now!” had subsided into stern 
gloom. Pollyanna, however, was 
neither stern, nor tense, nor gloomy. 
With eager, though tearful eyes she 
greeted each loved landmark as they 
came to it. Only once did she speak, 
and that was to say: 

“Isn’t Jimmy fine? How he has 
improved! And hasn’t he the nicest 
eyes and smile?” 

She waited hopefully, but as there 
was no reply to this, she contented 
herself with a cheerful: “Well, 
think he has, anyhow.” 


Timothy had been both too ag- 
grieved and too afraid to tell Mrs. 
Chilton what to expect at home; so 
the wide-flung doors and flower- 
adorned rooms with Nancy courtsey- 
ing on the porch were a complete 
surprise to Mrs. Chilton and Polly- 


nna. 

“Why, Nancy, how perfectly love- 
ly !” cried Pollyanna, springing 
lightly to the ground. “Auntie, 
here’s Nancy to welcome us. And 
only see how charming she’s made 
everything look!” 

Pollyanna’s voice was determined- 
ly cheerful, though it shook audibly. 
This home-coming without the dear 
doctor whom she had loved so well 
was not easy for her; and if hard for 
her, she knew something of what 
it must be for her aunt. She knew, 
too, that the one thing her aunt was 
dreading was a breakdown before 
Nancy, than which nothing could be 
worse in her eyes. Behind the heavy 
black veil the eyes were brimming 
and the lips were trembling, Polly- 
anna knew. She knew, too, that to 
hide these facts her aunt would prob- 
ably seize the first opportunity for 
faultfinding, and make anger a cloak 


to hide the fact that her heart was 
breaking. Pollyanna was not sur- 
prised, therefore, to hear her aunt’s 
few cold words of greeting to Nancy 
followed by a sharp: “Of course all 
this was very kind, Nancy; but, real- 
ly, 1 would have much preferred that 
you had not done it.” 


All the joy fled from Nancy’s face. 
She looked hurt and frightened. 

“Oh, but Miss Polly—I mean, Mis’ 
Chilton,” she entreated; “it seemed 
as if I couldn’t let you—” 

“There, there, never mind, Nancy,” 
interrupted Mrs. Chilton. “I—I don’t 
want to talk about it.” And, with 
her head proudly high, she swept out 
of the room. A minute later they 
heard the door of her bedroom shut 
up-stairs. 

Nancy turned in dismay. 

“Oh, Miss Pollyanna, what is it? 
What have I done? I thought she’d 
like it. I meant it all right!” 


“Of course you did,” wept Polly- 
anna, fumbling in her bag for her 
handkerchief. “And ’twas lovely to 
have you do it, too,—just lovely.” 

“But she didn’t like it.” 


“Yes, she did. But she didn’t want 
to show she liked it. She was afraid 
if she did she’d show—other things, 
and—Oh, Nancy, Nancy, I’m so glad 
just to ¢-cry!” And Pollyanna was 
sobbing on Nancy’s shoulder. 

“There, there, dear; so she shall, 
so she shall,’ soothed Nancy, patting 
the heaving shoulders with one hand, 
and trying, with the other, to make 
the corner of her apron serve as a 
handerchief to wipe her own tears 
away. 


“You see, I_mustn’t—cry—before— 
her,” faltered Pollyanna; “and it was 
hard—coming here—the first time, 
you know, and all. And I knew how 
she was feeling.” 

“Of course, of course, poor lamb,” 
crooned Nancy. “And to think the 
first thing I should have done was 
somethin’ ter vex her, and—” 

“Oh, but_she wasn’t vexed at that,” 
corrected Pollyanna, agitatedly. “It’s 
just her way, Nancy. You see, she 
doesn’t like to show how badly she 
feels about—about the doctor. And 
she’s so afraid she will show it that 
she—she just takes anything for an 
excuse to—to talk about. She does 
it to me, too, just the same. So I 
know all about it. See?” 

“Oh, yes, I see, I do, I do.” Nancy’s 
lips snapped together a little sev- 
erely, and her sympathetic pats, for 
the minute, were even more loving, 
if possible. “Poor lamb! I’m glad I 
come, anyhow, for your sake.” 


“Yes, so am I,” breathed Polly- 
anna, gently drawing herself away 
and wiping her eyes. “There, I feel 
better. And I do thank you ever so 
much, Nancy, and I appreciate it. 
Now don’t let us keep you when it’s 
time for you to go.” 

“Ho! I’m thinkin’ I’fl stay for a 
spell,” sniffed Nancy. 

“Stay! Why, Nancy, I thought you 
were married. Aren’t you Timothy’s 
wife?” 

“Sure! But he won’t mind—for you. 
He’d want me to stay—for you.” 

“Oh, but, Nancy, we couldn’t let 
you,” demurred Pollyanna. “Wecan’t 
have anybody—now, you know. I’m 
going to do the work. Until we 
know just how things are, we shall 
live very economically, Aunt Polly 
says.” 

“Ho! as if I’d take money from—” 
began Nancy, in bridling wrath; but 
at the expression on the other’s face 
she stopped, and let her words dwin- 
dle off in a mumbling protest, as she 
hurried from the room to look after 
her creamed chicken on the stove. 


Not until supper was over, and 
everything put in order, did Mrs. 


Timothy Durgin consent to drive 
away with her husband; then she 
went with evident reluctance, and 
with many pleadings to be allowed 
to come “just ter help out a bit” at 
any time. 


After Nancy had gone, Pollyanna 
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camie into the living-room where Mrs. 
Chilton was sitting alone, her hand 
over her eyes. 

“Well, dearie, shall I light up?” 
suggested Pollyanna, brightly. 

“Oh, I suppose so.” 

“Wasn’t Nancy a dear to fix us all 
up so nice?” 

No answer. 

“Where in the world she found all 
these flowers I can’t imagine. She 
has them in every room down here, 
and in both bedrooms, too.” 

Still no answer. 

Pollyanna gave a half-stifled sigh 
and threw a wistful glance into her 
aunt’s averted face. After a moment 
she began again hopefully. 

“I saw Old Tom in the garden. 
Poot man, his rheumatism is worse 
than ever. He was bent nearly dou- 
ble. He inquired very particularly 
for you, and—” 

_ Mrs. Chilton turned with a sharp 
interruption. 


“Pollyanna, what are we going 


to do?” 

“Do? Why, the best we can, of 
course, dearie.” 

Mrs. Chilton gave an impatient 
gesture. 

“Come, come, Pollyanna, do be 


serious for once. You'll find it is 
serious, fast enough. What are we 
going to do? As you know, my in- 
come has almost entirely stopped. 
Of course, some of the things are 
worth something, I suppose; but Mr. 
Hart says very few of them will pay 
anything at present. We have some- 
thing in the bank, and a little com- 
ing in, of course. And we have this 
house. But of what earthly use is 
the house? We can’t eat it, or wear 
it. It’s too big for us, the way we 
shall have to live; and we couldn’t 
sell it for half what it’s really worth, 
unless we happened to find the per- 
son that wanted it.” 

“Sell it! Oh, auntie, you wouldn’t 
—this beautiful house full of lovely 
things !” 

“I may have to, Pollyanna. 
have to eat—unfortunately.” 

“T know it; and I’m always so hun- 
gry,’ mourned Pollyanna, with a rue- 
ful laugh. “Still, I suppose I ought 
to be glad my appetite’s is so good.” 


“Very likely. You'd find something 
to be glad about, of course. But 
what shall we do, child? I do wish 
you'd be serious for a minute.” 

A quick change came to Polly- 
anna’s face. 

“I am serious, Aunt Polly. I’ve 
been thinking. I—I wish I could earn 
some money.” 

“Oh, child, child, to think of my 
ever living to hear you say that!” 
moaned the woman; “—a daughter 
of the Harringtons having to earn 
her bread!” 

“Oh, but that isn’t the way to look 
at it,” laughed Pollyanna. “You 
ought to be glad if a daughter of the 
Harringtons is start enough to earn 
her bread! That isn’t any disgrace, 
Aunt Polly.” 

“Perhaps not; but it isn’t very plea- 
sant to one’s pride, after the i 
tion we’ve always occupied in Beld- 
ingsville, Pollyanna.” ; 

Pollyanna did not seem to have 
heard. Her eyes were musingly fix- 
ed on space. 

“If only I had some talent! If only 
I could do something better than 
anybody else in the world,” she sigh- 
ed at last. “I can sing a little, play 
a little, embroider a little, and darn 
a little; but I can’t do any of them 
well—not well enough to be paid for 
it. 

“I think I’d like best to cook,” she 
resumed, after a minute’s silence, 
“and keep house. You know I lov- 
ed that in Germany winters, when 
Gretchen used to bother us so much 
by not coming when we wanted her. 
But I don’t exactly want to go into 
other people’s kitchens to do it. 

“As if I'd let you! Pollyanna!” 
shuddered Mrs. Chilton again. 

“And of course, to just work in 
our own kitchen here doesn’t bring 
in anything,” bemoaned Pollyanna, 
“—not any money, I mean. And it’s 
money we need.’ 

“It most emphatically is, 
Aunt Polly. 

There was a long silence, broken 
at last by Pollyanna. 

(Continued next week) 
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Poultry Notes for May 


Nike whole country is wide-awake 
to the necessity for ample pro- 
vision of foods and feeds, and the 
poultry yard can, and should, play a 
large part in this campaign. There 
are many ways in which the farm 
flock can be made to produce more 
by far than has hitherto been the 
rule. 


* * * 
Stop the shameful waste of feed 
that has been fed to useless, surplus 


males, and to non-producing hens. 
When a chicken, male or female, has 
attained its full size, unless the male 
is needed as a breeder, or the females 
prove their value as layers, every 
ounce of feed fed to them after that 
time is a waste. 
a 
Hens and pullets will lay just as 
many eggs if no male is in the run 
with them as with one, and as the 
infertile eggs are better for table 
use, keep better and longer, the best 
policy is to yard separate from males 
all females kept for table egg supply. 
The males can be used or sold and 
the feed bill cut down. 
Se oe 


On almost every farm many of the 


“layers have been allowed to make 


nests and lay in out of the way 
places. These stolen nests often are 
not discovered until there is an ac- 
cumulation of eggs, and when so 
found, a large portion of the eggs are 
worthless —another waste. Stop it by 
having the poultry yard enclosed, and 
layers kept within bounds at least 
until the morning lay is over. In a 
short time, the hens will get accus- 
tomed to house nests, and that trou- 
Ble will be over. 
x ok * 

For economy’s sake, stop feeding 
mites and lice in the poultry house. 
Use insect powders liberally, at least 
once a week. Whitewash all interior 
of houses with hot whitewash con- 
taining kerosene oil or carbolic acid 
or both. Spray roosts, nests, dropping 
boards, etc., with .kerosene oil. If 
naphthalene flakes are available, dis- 
solve in the oil all it will take up. 
Use every two weeks, especially in 
hot weather. 

* * * 

Keep a sharp lookout for 
chicks or waste meat in poultry 
yards. Such things, left until they 
putrify, are the cause of limberneck 
in poultry. Save trouble and chick- 
ens by looking up such stuff and 
burying it deep. 

* 


dead 


* * 


For economy’s sake, again, provide 
your fowls with plenty of green feed. 
No one who has not tried it out, can 
tell how much of costly grain feed it 
will save, or how much more healthy 
and vigorous the fowls are made. 
The egg basket tells the story, and 
you need every egg possible this year. 

re ome 


Since an egg is about 90 per cent 
water, you can’t reasonably look for 
a good egg supply if the poultry wa- 
ter vessels are empty, or contain hot, 
filthy water only. You won’t, unless 
forced, drink impure, warm water, 
and your hens won't either. Then, 
for the sake of the full egg basket, 
provide plenty of water, clean, cool, 
and in a shady, sheltered place. 

ee 


Look well to the comfort of brood- 
er chicks. Over-crowding often causes 
serious losses. Where a warm brood- 
er room is available, the fireless 
hover is, especially as warm weather 
comes, better and safer than the 
heated brooder. 

*-+. 9 

By this time, the early spring 
hatches are enough advanced to dis- 
tinguish the cockerels from the pul- 
lets. Caponize every surplus cock- 
erel. It pays big profits. Well fat- 
tened capons bring top prices, and 


capons will on the same feed, out- 
grow by one-third, any other fowl. 
* x 


For economy’s sake, keep in mind 
clean houses and nests, wholesome 
feed, including green stuff, pure wa- 


ter, and plenty of shade. Little things, 


maybe, but they ali help. 


B. J. ROTHPLE YZ. 


PRESERVE EGGS FOR BETTER 
PRICES 


If the Following Points Are Kept in 
Mind In Putting Away Your Eggs 
You Will Be Able to Keep Them 
Indefinitely 


bsg are a good many commer- 

cial egg preservatives offered for 
sale now, but the housewife may use 
the method of putting them away in 
water glass or lime water with per- 
fect success, if she will observe the 
directions given below: 

1. Water glass is a very cheap and 
satisfactory product that can usual- 
ly be procured at $1 a gailon, and one 
gallon will make enough solution to 
preserve 50 dozen eggs, so that the 
cost of materials for this method will 
be only about 2 cents a dozen. 

Water glass (sodium silicate) has 
been extensively used with solutions 
varying from 2 per cent to 10 per 
cent, On the whole, solutions of 2 
per cent to 5 per cent (2 pounds to 
5 pounds sodium sili¢ate in 10 gal- 
lons of water) have given better re- 
sults than stronger solutions. This 
can be bought at druggists in powder 
or liquid. If local merchants do not 
keep it rural order houses sell it un- 
under the name of egg preservative. 

2. Where a large quantity of eggs 
are to be put down at one time lime 
water is good but not as good as 
water glass. To prepare this lime wa- 
ter, use 1 pound of lime to 5 gallons 
of water. The method of making this 
is simply to slake the lime with a 
small quantity of water and then stir 
the milk of lime so formed into 5 gal- 
lons of water. This liquid, which is 
now “saturated” lime water, is drawn 
off and poured over the eggs, pre- 
viously placed in a crock or water- 
tight barrel. The vessel containing 
eggs should be kept well covered: air 
may be excluded by a covering of 
sweet oil or by sacking upon which 
a paste of lime is spread. 

3. If water glass is used, eggs may 
be added at any time they are se- 
cured. 

4. If wooden kegs or barrels are 
used to pack the eggs in, they should 
first be thoroughly scalded with boil- 
ing water to sweeten and purify them. 
A stone jar or crock, however, is to 
be preferred. 

5. Use only pure water that has 
been thoroughly boiled and then 
cooled. 

6. None but perfectly fresh, infer- 
tile eggs should be preserved. The 
sooner the eggs are placed in the 
preservative after being laid and 
cooled the better they will keep. 

7. Do not use eggs that have been 
soiled and washed, for by so doing 
you injure their keeping quality, pro- 
bably dissolving the mucilaginous 
coating on the outside of the shell. ~ 

8 Place eggs, small end down, in 
jar and pour the solution over them, 
covering well. 

9. Eggs should be kept completely 
submerged throughout the whole 
period of preservation. 

10. Keep the eggs in a cool, dark 
place. A dry, cool cellar it best. If 
they are kept in too warm a place 
the silicate is deposited and the eggs 
are not properly protected. 

11. If eggs are to be boiled, prick 
with a pin at blunt end that the 
steam generated in boiling may es- 
cape. 

12. Use these eggs at home when 
prices are high but do not sell them 
as fiesh. 








Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhoo 


Most people are. 


troubles end. 
DURABLE 


HOSIERY 











Are You Hard 


on Your Stockings? 


Wear Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery, mace strongest where 
the wear is hardest, and hosiery 


DURHAM ‘ 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


The heels, soles and toes are strongly reinforced. The 
wide, elastic, garter-tear-proof tops with the anti-run 
stitch are knit on fo stay., The quality is uniform through- 
out, sizes correctly marked, and the legs are full length. 
Toes are smooth and even. 
prevent color turning green from wearing or washing. 
Durable-DURHAM Hosiery sells for 15, 19, 25 and 35 
cents the pair. 


Buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery for the 
entire family. 


Ask your dealer to show you our ladies’ 
35-cent and men’s 25-cent silk-mercerized 
hosiery with the pategted anti-run stitch. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 


The famous Durham dyes 











Cash paid for all kinds of bags or 
burlap in 2 ny quantit 


OLD BAG for price list. 


Hudson Bag Mts. Co., Bayonne, N. J. 


NUT CULTURE - By experts. Sample 15c 
AMERICAN NUT JOURNAL Rochester,N.Y¥Y 








When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive Far- 
mef, 





PRR PAE ROOT ROE He wo Tin 

RENEW ALL YOUR 1 elmemiemata 

THROUGH 

Our clubs save you cg om will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















¥ Nomination 
Form 


FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 


eR oa cae 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 
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President Wilson Says:--- 
“‘The South Must Feed Itself’’ 











Last year the South purchased $600,000,000.00 of feed 
stuffs from the North and West. 


Even though the West is able to produce a much larger 
surplus this Season, every bit of it will be required for our 
own armies and for those of our Allies that we are pledged to 
help feed and supply with money and ammunition. 


Every section must raise its owm feed crops and a sur- 
plus for our armies and for the armies and people of our Allies. 


The war may last for several years, therefore we must 
prepare not only an extra large crop of feed stuffs for this 
season, but for next year and the next. 


Use plenty of lime now and it will start working for you 
at once, and continue working for the next two or three years. 
You need the help lime will give your crops. 


Lime well and plant peas between the corn rows and 


have peas and pea hay in abundance. Literature free on 
request. Send for your copy. 


American Ballast Co. 
P.O. Box 4000, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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aT ie Your Market is the 
a City 


‘The City, with its mumerous con- 
sumets and dealers, ready, willing and 
anxious to buy fresh country products, 
offers you the best market for your 
surplus fruits, vegetables, eggs and 
poultry. 

List your name now in our Market 
Bulletin. This bulletin, showing your 
name, address and products, is distrib- 
uted by thousands to City dealers and 
consumers. 

A surplus, formerly a useless waste, 
can be turned into handsome profit 
through the aid of 

THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS 
COMPANY 


“Serve the Public*" 
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CASH OR EXCHANGE FOR WOOL \ 


If you haven’t a pair, 
or need another pair of 
ELKIN BLANKETS 


CHATHAM MFG. CO. 
ELKIN, N. C. 
solicits your patronage. 


They will pay CASH for wool, or send blankets. 
in exchange, and they yuarantee satisfaction. 

















Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 
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J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 














SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


MAY 

1. Cannot We Join Together 
More as Neighbors With Teams, 
Hands and Machinery in Doing 
This Year’s Farm Work? 

2. Can Our Local Union Make a 
Fair Exhibit, or Should This Be 
Left to Individuals? Should We 
Have a Community Fair This Fall? 


TWELVE THINGS YOUR LOCAL 
UNION OUGHT TO DO 


VITi—It Should Provide for Co- 
Gperative Marketing of Poultry, 
Eggs, Meats, Vegetables and 
Fruits 


TANDARDIZATION in production 
must go hand in hand with the 
process of grading the products if we 
are to get the best returns through 
cooperative selling 
associations. 

In my notes on 
the Virginia State 
Union meeting last 
fall, I related some 
stories of the de- 
velopment of two 
poultry and egg 
associations that 
were in operation 

MR. GREEN in different sec- 
tions of the state. One had adopt- 
ed the White Leghorns as_ their 
breed and members were getting 
around 70 cents a dozen for eggs 
from New York consumers. The 
other had selected the Barred Rocks 
as the standard breed for the corm- 
munity and was acquiring reputa- 
tion as a community that produced 
the best Barred Rocks in the state. 

















{in each instance there was, of 
| course, an efficient man on the job 


as manager, but let jit be remeim- 


'-bered that in this field of codpera- 
| tion no man is efficient enough to 
| succeed until members of the asso- 
| ciation settle down on one distinct 


breed and exert all possible effort 


| to improve it and get a deserved re- 


putation for a superior strain. 
Failing to decide definitely and 
firmly on one kind of chickens to 
the exclusion of all others is the 
place where we usually fall down 
hard in our attempts to start a co- 
Operative association, as we do in at- 


j tempts to develop community breed- 
jing of hvestock. 


* * * 


The same general principles will 
apply in fruits and vegetables as to 
poultry and livestock marketing. 
Community production of a special 
truck or vegetable product must 
precede attempts to sell collective- 


‘ly if we are going to expect best re- 


turns. In the most successfully 
operated fruit and vegetable selling 
associations the members do not 
produce a great variety, but they 
settle down upon one or two kinds 
so that sufficient volume may be 
produced to make carload_ ship- 
ments of a standardized and graded 
product into the larger consuming 
centers where the economic demand 
is best. 
‘ie s 

The point I am trying to empha- 
size is the necessity for positive and 
definite decision as to the breeds of 
poultry or the varieties of fruits and 
i vegetables we shall adopt as com- 








Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 


j munity standards, then put out sup- 
jerior products for which character 
may be established and which may 
be so standardized that sales may be 
made on grade or by samples. In 
no other way can we hope to place 
them into the most profitable mar- 
kets in quantities sufficient te meet 





the demands of the trade and to 


secure the lowest transportation 
charges. 

Standardize the community pro- 
duction, and then it will not be so 
difficult for the man you place on 
the job as selling agent of the asso- 
ciation to make good. oe Aa 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR 
TOBACCO GROWERS 


Uncertain Outlook for Prices Owing 
to War Conditions—Situation Dis- 
cussed by President Thornhill of 
Virginia Union With Notable Lei- 
ters From Leading American Man- 
ufacturers 
O THE Tobacco Growers of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 

lina, Tennessee and Kentucky: 

Dear Brethren:—Sometime ago 1 
appeared in the public press in reply 
to a letter written by the warehouse 
people of our state encouraging the 
farmers to plant large crops of tobac- 
co. T stated that I had, as your Na- 
tional Business Agent, taken up the 
matter with the manufacturers to see 





if they were willing to give us any. 


assurances as to what prices we 
might expect the coming season and 
I promised to report any expressions 
of views these manufacturers might 
make to me on the subject. 

I now beg leave to hand you here- 
with a copy of my letter to them on 
the subject as well as copies of-their 
replies to me so that you may think 
the matter over as business men and 
draw your own conclusions as to 
what will be best for you in the 
premises. 

It is not my purpose to insist on 
anybody stopping the production of 
tobacco, or in any way to dictate to 
you as to the running of your indi- 
vidual business, but I feel: that it 
is my duty as your business agent to 
furnish you with all the reliable data 
on the subject I can secure and leave 
the matter to you. 

I do not feel, however, that I would 
be discharging my full duty without 
at least calling to your attention the 
situation as I see it. It does seem to 
me that the producer and the manu- 
facturer are the only two parties to 
this transaction, and im that way it is 
a kind of co-partnership business. No- 
body can doubt for a moment that 
the tobacco crop has been a source of 
greater profit to the manufacturer 
than it has been to the producer, and 
it does seem to me that under such 
uncertainty involving the market for 
the coming season that it is not at 
all amiss in the producer to ask at 
the hands of the manufacturer, to 
whom it has been most profitable, at 
least some assurance of protection 
of the market for this product. On 
this account 1 took the Hberty of ask- 
ing for a free, full and frank expres- 
sion of their views and so far as I 
am able to discern, I nd no intima- 
tions in any of the-replies that we 
May expect at their hands such as- 
surances. Tn other words, the farmer 
must take all the risk and expense of 
production, of storms, and the em- 
barrassment of labor conditions—and 
also have the expectation at the end, 
if the war troubles should prohibit 
the sale of tobacco, to bear the bur- 
den of holding his product until such 
time as the war-clouds may pass, or 
accepting for it such a price as it may 
please them under these embarrass- 
ing conditions to offer ‘him. 

On the other hand, you have before 
you a prospect of an active market 
at profitable prices for the produc- 
tion of Wl grains, edibles and food- 
stuffs with no such embarrassing 
surroundings. 

You will notice in the press that 
the Government is asking every 
farmer to produce a maximum 
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amount of this stuff,.a market for 
which there is no doubt. 

I would most strenuously urge that 
you at least curtail your tobacco 
crop heavily, if not dispense with it 
entirely, and put your best energies 
in the production of grains and food- 
stuffs. Take these replies, analyze 
them, and see if you can find one 
single reason for raising tobacco this 
year. Whether you be Union or non- 
Union farmer, this is a business prop- 
Osition to which you should give your 
most careful consideration. 

Respectfully submitted, 
, A. B. THORNHILL, 
Business Agent, National Farmers’ 
Union * and President Virginia 
State Union, Lynchburg, Va. 





The Letter to the Manufacturers 


POSLOwmnS is the letter sent by 
Mr. Thornhill to the manufactur- 
ers whose names are given: 


Lynchburg, Va., March 27, 1917. 
Dear Sir: 

As National Business Agent for our organ- 
ization, at the request of the tobacco grow- 
ers of Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee 
and Kentucky, I am writing you the follow- 
ing letter: 

In view of the fact that when the diple- 
matic relations were severed between the 
United States and the Imperial German gov- 
ernment, the prices on export tobacco drop- 
ped very materially at once, and all the pro- 
ducers who had not marketed up to that 
time had to bear a burden that they felt 
very keenly, and in view of the further fact 
that there is imminent danger of war be- 
tween the two governments and the conse- 
quent demoralization of market for this 
grade of tobacco, the growers desire to as- 
certain if the manufacturers and handlers 
of tobacco are in a position to give them 
assurances. as to what they may expect in 
the way of a market for their product of 
1917. They do not feel themselves in a po- 
sition to produce and hold this tobacco until 
after the war clouds are passed, and they 
do not feel that under the existing labor 
conditions, and the inflated prices of all 
supplies that they can afford to make to- 
baceo at certainly any less than at the 
Prevailing prices for the 1916 crop. 

Now that they have prospects for profita- 
ble prices on grains and foodstuffs of all 
kinds, they do not feel that it would be wise 
for them to undertake to produce a crop 
Without at least some assurances as to what 
Care can be taken of this crop by the manu- 
facturers in case of these troubles. 


The growers feel that now that their 
barns are empty and with the prospect be- 
fore them of profitable prices on all other 
crops that this is the time to have a free, 
frank conference with manufacturers and 
ascertain if you gentlemen are in a posi- 
tion to give these assurances before they 
enter upon the expense and preparation for 
its production. They feel that they have to 
depend upon you for the market for this 
crop, and that you are the only source from 
which they can get this information, and 
that it would be much better for all par- 
ties if you find that you are not in a posi- 
tion to make such assurances to them to 
frankly tell them so that they may turn 
their attention to the production of such 
other crops about the market of which 
there can be no doubt. 


I am sending this letter to the following 
list of gentlemen, manufacturers and hand- 
lers of tobacco: 

Mr. H. R. Harris (British American To- 
— Co.,) 200 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 

Mr. Cc. W. Toms Caggrentigens Tobacco 
Co.,) 212 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 

Mr. R. J. Reynéids, Winston- Salem, N. C. 

Mr. EB. G. Cariton, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. J. P. Taylor, Tobacco Merchant, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Mr. Frank D. Williams, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. P. F. Hill, (American Tobacco Co.,) 
111 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Mr. R. K. Smith (Lorillard Tobacco Co.,) 
119 W. 40th St., New York City. 

Venturing the hope that each one of you 
will do me the courtesy of giving me a iH, 
free and frank expression of your views a@ 
to what growers may expect if they go 
ahead and prepare for the production of a 
normal crep this year, at as early date as 
you may find it convenient to do so, for 
which courtesy, thanking you in advance, I 
am Very respectfully, 

A, B. THORNHILL, 

National Business Agent, 

F. E. & C. U. of America. 


Lynchburg, Va. 


The Answers Received From Manu- 


facturers 


LLOWING are the answers re- 
ceived from the manufacturers ad- 
dressed: 


Mr, A. B. Thornhill, National Business 
Agent, etc., Lynchburg, Va. 
Dear Sir: 

We note with interest your letter of Mareh 
27th asking for some assurances from the 
manufacturers and handlers as to what may 
be expected for the crop of 1917 to be grown. 

We are not in a position to give any as- 
surances as to prices for the next crop. In 
our opinion nobody knows that far into the 
future, and nobody, or set of buyers has 
pewer to fix prices. 

The crop of 1916 dark Virginia was a 
SMall one of very poor quality, and was de- 
livered im very wet condition, losing 18 to 20 
per cent when put tn keeping condition, and 
cost the manufacturers, or exporter, an av- 
erage for the whole crop of about $15 re- 
Gried and packed in safe condition. 

When one considers the very abnormally 
high prices paid the farmers for eighty 
peunds of poor tobacco and twenty pounds 
of water delivered along with it, we are 
frank to say such prices cannot be expected 
or assured as constant regular price. 


Whether the war stops during this year, 
or continues longer, our opinion is that 
there will be a good demand for a full aver- 
age crop of dark tobacco next season, and 
that prices will be well above the average 
of most years. 

The production of tobacco in the rest of 
the world, outside of the United States, has 
been much reduced by the war, and it is on 
this account that all sorts of American to- 
bacco are in big demand, and will so con- 
tinue till well after the war is over. 

It is well understood that farming condi- 
tions do not permit of very large crops of 


tobacco, nor does the trade desire such ex- 
cessive crops, a8 would Cause very low 
prices. 


Yours alts 
T. D. WILLIAMS. 

—— + 

Mr. A, B. Thornhill, Agent, Lynchburg, Va. 

Dear Sir: 

In reply to yours of the 27th inst. in 
which you ask me, along with several oth- 
ers, to give you a full, free and frank ex- 
pression of my views as what tobacco 
growers may expect in the way of prices for 
their tobacco crop this year. 

I take it that you réfer to the tobacco 
grown in the section of Lynchburg, and 
known as “Virginia Darks.” 

We are not very large buyers of this class 
of tobacco, hence I do not feel very capable 
of advising in regard to same; and during 
the present unsettled condition of affairs it 
is much more difficult to prognosticate than 
during normal times. 

I can see no reason, however, at present, 
why tobacco from your section should not 
bring a fair price, in keeping with other 
products of the soil. As to whether it will 
sell for more or less than the past crop, I 
should think would depend entirely on the 
supply and demand. It seems to me that it 
would be good judgment on the part of your 
farmers to put in their normal crop of to- 
bacco and then be sure and raise grain and 
meat, not only to supply themselves, but to 
sell; in fact, raise all of the latter two 
crops sae Very truly yours, 

J. P. TAYLOR COMPANY, Ine. 
Per J. P. Taylor, President. 


Winston-Salem, N. C., March 30, 1917. 


A, B. Thornhill, National Business 
Agent, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Mr. 


Dear Sir: 
I am in-receipt of your favor of the 27th 


Export Leaf Tobacco Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, April 5, 1917. 
Mr. A. B. Thorhill, Business Agent, etc., 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Dear Sir: 


We beg to acknowledge your letter of 
March 27th, addressed to the British-Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co,, Ltd. In reply to same, we 
are sorry to advise that it is not possible 
for us to give you any definite idea as. to 
what dark tobaccos, or any types of tobac- 
cos will demand next crop. 

In the first place, our usings of American 
tobaccos represent & comparatively small 
per cent of the total production. 

It is always 4 satisfaction to us, and we 
believe to other manufacturers, for condi- 
tions to exist which warrant a fair price to 
the farmers for their tobaccos, but the con- 
ditions which regulate the prices are abso- 
lutely beyond the control of the manufactur- 
er. 

We can, however, only suggest to you that 
the prices at which the tobaccos will sell 
will necessarily continue to be regulated by 
the old, but wae law ee — and 
demand ours very t 

EXPORT LHAF TOBACCO COMPANY, 

R. C, Harrison. 


“WHAT OUR LOCAL IS DOING” 


Sound Neck Local Has Improved 
the School, Established a Sunday 
School, and Bought Pure-bred 
Livestock 


OUND Neck Local Union has been 

organized about four years. There 
is an old saying that, “A New Broom 
Sweeps Clean,” and for awhile nearly 
all of the men, boys and women who 
were eligible to membership, be- 
came members of the Union. The 
idea of a few seemed to be that the 
Union would put cash in their pockets, 
and that the only thing they had to 








over cash prices. 


cash basis. 





HAVE ALL TENANTS Ary READY FOR NEW CROP 


ANDLORDS, tenants and supply merchants will do well to keep 
it in mind that the North Carolina 10 per cent crop-lien law will 
go into effect next January. That means less credit extended by 
supply merchants, for in cases where the credit of a tenant is doubt- 
ful, he will have to make other arrangements, since supply merchants 
will not assume the more hazardous risks at 10 per cent advance 


The tenant ought to be given fair warning and advised that the 
best way to prepare for “supplies” 
year. So if our merchants and landlords really want to give the crop- 
lien tenant a square deal they will advise him and help him, as far as 
practicable, to raise his own supply of food products this year so 
that he may be able to “run” himself next year independently of the 
supply merchant, and thereby place himself on a self-supporting 


LAW 


next year is to raise them this 


J. Z. GREEN. 





instant regarding the present tobacco situa- 
tions. For my Company, will say that our 
purchases of leaf are limited by the amount 
of money we may have or can borrow and 
the sale of our product. Should there be 
no tobacco shipments to foreign countries 
the price of this years crop will no doubt be 
materially affected. 

In our opinion, the domestic manufactur- 
ers and dealers could not maintain profita- 
ble prices as there is not enough surplus 
capital in their combined businesses to do so. 
If the tobacco growers find that there can 
be no foreign sHipments I should very 
strongly advise that they curtail their to- 
bacco crop and plant foodstuffs for which, 
as you say, there should be a good demand. 

Trusting the above is in line with what 
you desire, I am, Yours very truly 

(Signed) R. J. RMYNOLDS. 
el 


P, Lorillard Company, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York, April 3, 1917. 
Mr. A. B. Thornhill, National Business 
Agent, Farmers’ Educational and Codp- 
erative Union of America, Lynchburg, Va. 
Dear Sir: 


Your letter of March 27th received and 
duly noted. 

We are all prepared to say, being as you 
know, small users of Southern tobaccos, that 
we will expect to be in the market for our 
requirements as usual. 

I agree with you that there are other prof- 
itable crops besides tobacco for farmers te 
grow and feel sure they will grow those 
crops which will pay them best. From the 
way matters look now, I am of the opinion 
that tobacco will bring a good price for sev- 
eral years to come. This however, is only 
my own personal opinion. 

With best wishes. Yours truly, 

R. K. SMITH, 
Vice-President. 


oy 


The American Tobacco Co., 111 Fifth Aven- 
ue, New York, March 29, 1917. 
Mr. A. B. Thornhill, F. E. & C. 
of America, Lynchburg, Va. 

Dear Sir: 

Your favor of the 27th tnst., to Mr. R. 8. 
Hill, President has been referred to me. 

With reference to price on export tobacco 
for next year, we are unable to say, as we 
do not use any of this type of leaf. How- 
ever, it is our understanding that there has 
been a strong demand for export types up 
to the end of this past crop, and ft seems te 
be a matter of general knowledge that there 
is a considerable shortage in the world's 
supply of leaf tebacco, and we see no rea- 
son why tobacco should not bring satisfac- 
tory prices next year. 

Yours truly, 
J. H. MAHLER. 





do was to become members. I am 
very glad to say that this class was 
very much in the minority and that 
the majority joined the Union with 
the hope of bettering their condi- 
tion not only in a financial way, but 
in a broader and more noble way— 
helping their neighbors as well as 
themselves. 


Being composed of the most pro- 
gressive men and women of our com- 
munity, our Union has always taken 
the lead in any progressive meas- 
ure that comes before our people. I 
will mention three features of our 
work that, to my mind, stand out 
above any of the other things we 
have accomplished. 

First: At the time and until a short 
time after our Local was organized 
the schoolhouse in our district was 
@ one-room building— and therefore, 
we only had a one-teacher school, 
with over 60 pupils of school age. 
The attendance was not nearly as 
large as it should have been. This 
state of affairs had existed for some 
time; and doubtless many had ex- 
pressed a desire for better things, 
yet there had been no organized ef- 
fort to change existing conditions. 

This matter was brought up in the 
Union, committees appointed and the 
result was a two-roomed building 


with two teachers. Other results 
were, better attendance, a greater in- 
terest in education, and a _ feel- 


ing of community spirit that is in- 
dispensable to the success and de- 
velopment of any community. 
The second and to my mind 
miost important event was 


the 
the es- 


tablishment of a Sunday school at 


our public school building until ours 
was established. The nearest place 
our children could attend’ Sunday 
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school was about four miles. There- 
fore only a very few were attending 
Sunday school at all. Our school 
will be three years old next Septe.a- 
ber and is in good condition. 

We do not have all of the child- 
ren in our community at this school, 
because some of the parents are re- 
ligiously opposed to Sunday schools. 
With these we make no fight, but 
we do want those who will, to have 
the privilege of studying the Bible 
and thereby becoming better pre- 
gered to fight the great battle of 
1ré. 

The third thing I would mention is 
that a few weeks ago we purchased 
a registered Berkshire boar, which 
shows that our people are awaking 
to the importance of improved stock 
and I only hope this stall begin- 
ning will be but an earnest of what 
is to come. W. H. PRITCHARD. 


With the Local Unions in May 


ONE of the topics suggested by the 
National Farmers’ Union for dis- 
cussion in the month of May is: 
“Cannot we join together more as 
neighbors with teams, hands and 
machinery in doing this year’s farm 
work?” 

This is a timely topic for discus- 
sion in all the Local Unions every- 
where. In the good old days men 
often gathered at some neighbor’s 
house, if that neighbor had been 
sick, or had been providentially 
prevented from cultivating his crop 
at the proper time, atid helped him to 
get on his feet again. 

Not long since, too, the writer was 
visiting schools, and in passing 
through a well-to-do section got this 
illustration of good work. A certain 
man had died from _ tuberculosis. 
The neighbors gathered in from time 
to time as the occasion required and 
cultivated his garden, his truck pat- 
ches and his little crop of corn, thus 
making enough for the sustenance of 
his wife and little child. Is it ne- 
cessary to say that there was a live 
Farmers’ Union Local in that see- 
tion? I scarcely think that it is. 

What was done in that community 
could be duplicated in dozens, yes 
hundreds, of communities all over 
North Carolina today. Men and 
brethren let us see to it that we ex- 
€rcise just a little more charity and 
brotherly love toward our unfortun- 
ate brother than we, perhaps, have 
been accustomed to in the past. 

The other topic for discussion in 
May is: “Can our Local Union make 
a Fair Exhibit, or should this be feft 
to individuals? Should we have a 
community fair this fall?” One of 
the very best things at all for com- 
munity development is the commun- 
ity fair. Every Local Union and 
every school district should plan for 
one of these. The State Department 
of Agriculture in order to stimulate 
interest in this work has offered to 
give $10 to each €ommunity hold- 
ing such a fair. This matter should 
be taken up and discussed in every 
Local Union in the State. Com- 
mittees should be appointed whose 
duty it would be to arouse interest 
among the members, adopt plans and 
get up exhibits for the occasfon. 

In the writer’s own county several 
of the community or school fairs are 
held .each year, a number of which 
he has attended. They never fail to 
arouse an interest in better farming, 
in better schools, and result in erea- 
ting a better community spirit im 
every way. 

In communities where it may be 
found impossible to hold one of these 
fairs let me suggest that exhibits 
from individuals be made at the 
county or district fairs. We think, 
as a rule, that in most communities 
in North Carolina far too little at- 
tention is paid to matters like these. 
When our people come to look at 
these things in a more favorable light 
then may we expect to see a more 
progressive spirit obtaim among the 
people of our rural districts. 


Cc. C. W. 
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The Importance of Safe- 
guarding Hog Cholera Seram 


Against ‘“Foot-and-Mouth” 
and Other Germs. 





‘*Tt is of the greatest importance to the 
live-stock industry that all virus, serum, or 
toxin intended g He the treatment of the 
diseases of domestic animals shall be abso- 
lately pure and free from the germs of a 
disease. There is no doubt that the secon 
outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease 
which occurred last year was caused by in- 
fected hog cholera serum.”’ 


These words-are from a report by the U. 8. 
Dept.of Agricultv+e, urging Congress to enact 


a law to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
any but pure, 100% potent hog cholera serum. 
Under the able direction of Dr. Dorset 
the Bureau evolved the only known means 
of absolutely saf: ing serum from germs 
of foot-and-mouth disease. This is a process of 

heating the serum to 60°C. for a period of 30 

minutes. ; 

Prior to this discovery the H. K. Mulford 
Co. had announced that they had succeeded in 
eliminating from hog cholera serum all inert 
waste matter and germs, thereby producing 
aserum at once 100% potent and sterile (germ- 
free). In addition to their own process for 
sterilizing serum, the Mulford Company at 
-once adopted the Government ‘‘heating’’ pro- 
-Gess, thus rendering assurance doubly sure. 

Any farmer or hog breeder will at once 

reciate the advantage of using a serum 
which contains no germs of any kind and no 
waste material. ven breeders who have 
never had any unfortunate experience with 
unrefined serum know that they have been 
running considerable risk, and welcome the 
first, and so far as we know, the only adso- 
lutely safe hog cholera serum. 

’ Adistinguishing feature of this 100% potent, 
sterile and ‘‘heated’’ serum is its clear amber 
color, entirely different from the reddish, often 
mudd » appearance of the old style serum. 


wibiiieyne| 


‘Refined 
Hog Cholera Serum 


100% Potent, Sterile (germ-free), Heated 
Write to-day for free booklet No. 10, 


Hi. K. Mulford Company 
, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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Short Letter Takes 
The Cake For Being 
Right To The Point 


. The following letter is not lengthy 
and it doesn’t use a bunch of flatter- 
ing and complimentary terms, but for 
right down strong argument it can’t 
be beat. Here it is: 
“Monroeville, Ala., Feb. 
“Jobson Plow Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
“Gentlemen: I tried your plow and I 
found it all right. Enclosed find check for 
$15.00 for which you will send me four more 
of your plows and six extra points. Send 
by express to Peterman, Ala. I'll get them 
quicker that way. 
“Respectfully, 
(Signed) ‘W. H. RICHARDSON, Sr.” 
A booklet written on this subject 
by Major John W. Norwood of Ful- 


ton County, Ga.,.is entitled “The 





12th, 1917. 


Common Sense of Deep Plowing and 


Bigger Profits on the Farm.” This 
work is being read and discussed by 
thousands ‘of farmers and agricul- 
turists all over the South. The edi- 
tors of The Southern Ruralist, The 
Southern Cultivator, The Fancier 
Farmer and other leading writers 
and officials have approved of it 
heartily, and Hon. J. D. Price, former 
Commissioner of Agriculture, said of 
it: “I wish every farmer in my state 
could read it.” : 

This booklet is now being mailed 
free. A request on a penny post card 
will bring it to any reader of this pa- 


How to Get Rich Lands 


(Concluded from page 11, this issue) 


numbers of dairy or other cattle, but 
generally it is obtained most econom- 
ically in some commercial form. 


The man who says he will not buy 
phosphorus, says in effect, that he 
will not maintain the phosphorus in 
his soils. If the supply now there 
is very large; he may, in his time, not 


suffer the effects of his error; but if 


his soil is already deficient in phos- 
phorus, as most of our soils are, or if 
the farmers who live on any soil per- 
sist long enough in their refusal to 
buy phosphorus, a poorer soil is cer- 
tain to result. 

If we could once realize that it is 
simply a matter of the supply now 
present and what we take out and 
what we put back, our predjudice 
against the buying of commercial 
phosphorus would disappear. Most 
Southern soils cannot be made rich, 
until we add considerable quantities 
of phosphorus. To get rich lands, 
then, we must generally use fertiliz- 
ers containing phosphorus. 


Working With Other Folks—Sug- 
gestions for May 





(Concluded from page 15, this issue) 


er republic. And then we should 
think of the community schoolhouse 
and social center as the capital of 
our little home republic, and magnify 
it and beautify it accordingly. 

Now while prosperity abounds is a 
good time to build the new school- 
house or church if a new building is 
needed, or to paint if paint is needed. 
lf plans are made now the neighbors 
may arrange to do much or all ot the 
work after the crops are laid by. 


Vil 


Even if you don’t need a new 
school building, your people may 
take steps to make your schvoihouse 
better serve its purpose as a social 
center, an intellectual center, and an 
artistic center. The seats in the 
school room, if made low enough for 
the children, are too low for grown 
people; so there is real need for an 
auditorium as a part of every consoi- 
idatcd school—an extra room with 
“grown folks’ chairs” or benches as a 
meeting place for the people of the 
neighborhood. 

- Then the library doubtless needs 
enlarging. One of my friends, a 
school principal, recently had a “Li- 
brary Day,” asking each friend to 
send one book or 50 cents to buy a 
book. As a result he tells me he re- 
ceived about five hundred books. 
And then, there is the matter of 
making the school an example of 
beauty both inside and out. It is too 
late now for putting out trees and 
shrubs, but plans: may be made for 
putting them out mext fall: Southern 
trees, such as our pines, pecans, 
crape myrtles, and mimosas. And 
somehow or other provision should 
be made for hanging on the walls 
copies of the world’s masterpieces of 
art. Only last week the papers an- 
mounced that— 


“The late John G. Johnson will- 
ed his famous art collection, val- 
ued by him at more than $5,000,- 
000,» to the city of Philadelphia. 
He gave his fine residence and 
the 600 paintings it contained for 
a public museum.” 


his local school. 








n Plow Co. i aster- 
Si ge tp Et sacaicat : of reproductions of the great maesves 4 any excessive production, and so good prices 
tlanta, Ga.—(Adve i . pieces, such as the large size “Perry seem reasonably safe. There is no call for 
Pictures” sold by the Perry Picture hysterics; we will want a fair cotton crop, 
PROGRESSIVE FARMERS Company, Malden, Mass. simply 4nd we yee! wake it wishoet planting for 
A a, cm it. Ours is the only section that can pro- 
Plant LINDLEY Trees framed, would make the average gice cotton, 






Because Lindley stock, Lindley methods, and 
Lindley service have given satisfaction for more 
than a quarter of a counter. 

Our new Cateleg of shade trees, shrubs, roses, 
and fruit trees will be sent to all who ask for it. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO 


ferent sort of place. 
Vill 


Even if you can’t have an all-the 





Box 106 Pomona, N. C, 








year round Sunday school in you 





Now just because a farmer can’t give 
$5,000,000 worth of beauty to the pub- 
lic is mo reason why he should not 
give $5 or $50 worth of pictures to 
And even $5 worth 


country schoolhouse look like a dif- 


community, you can have one during 
the spring, summer and fall months. 
And it is impossible to say in how 
many different ways, a good Sunday 
school will help. It will of course 
improve the moral tone and religious 
life of almost any neighborhood. It 
will afford wholesome occupation for 
young people who might otherwise 
spend Sunday afternoons in unwhole- 
some ways. It will quicken the intel- 
lectual life through the study and 
discussion of religiotis subjects. And 
it will enrich the social life by bring- 
ing all the ®people together under 
happy auspices. “Anything that 
brings the pe@@le together, even. if 
it is only to eat a dinner, does good,” 
as Dr. E. W. Sikes says; and when 
the assembling is for purposes such 
as inspire Sunday school gatherings, 
it is all the more to be encouraged. 
A neighborhood without a Sunday 
school needs looking after. 


Secretary Houston on Fixing Food 
Prices 
GECRETARY of Agriculture D. F. 
“Houston, in response to a telegram 
regarding the fixing of food products, 

made the following reply: 

“Your telegram received. No agen- 
cy now has power to fix prices of 
food products. Have suggested that 
Congress confer power on the Gov- 
ernment to fix minimum and maxi- 
mum prices if the emergency requires 
them. The object of a minimum price 
to producers would be to stimulate 
rroduction of certain staple products 
by assuring farmers that these pro- 
ducts would not be disposed of below 
a certain level which would give them 
a reasonable return and would not 
cause them to suffer loss in any 
event. This would have to be done 
under proper regulation. The short- 
age of important crops in this 
Nation, the greatly depleted resources 
abroad, and the waste and destruc- 
tion in Europe cause a continuance 
of remunerative prices, but as an 
additional assurance to farmers the 
power indicated ought to be vested 
in the Government. It is not sug- 
gested that maximum prices be fixed 
to producers, but that power to fix 
such prices governing the distribu- 
tion of products be given to the Gov- 
ernment to be used if necessary to 
control uneconomic speculation and 
manipulation in the handling of food 
products. It is of the first importance 
that no step be omitted to greatly 
increase the supply especially of 
the great staple food products of the 
United States in every direction.” 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


‘One Horse Noneed to tose dat. 
e Ho ' fars these dive by 
Is Enough incomplete tillage. 


Ifyou haveonehorse 
—that is enough! You can 
ido as good work as the big 
outfits on the largest farms, when 
ou use one of 'the several types 
of light draft, 1-horse sizes of the 


Cutawé 


Disk Harrows 
Disks,cutlery steel d sharp; reversible : 
Get aca, lraacand bartered beari: ae 
few of its features. If yourd 
SEER EAT Ar Hitee ecg eee 
cial folderill ing horseimpl 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 
; the original CLARK 
and plows 





















disk harrows 


£\ 6114 Main Street, Higganem 








If you are not satished with the money you are 
making, you can improve your earning capacity by 
taking a thorough business course at the Masscy 
Business College. 
For nearly a quarter of a century we have been ed- 
ucating young people for business and placing our 
graduates in positions, 
Take the commercial and shorthand courses, and 
you will have no trouble in getting employment im- 
diately upon graduati at from $60. to $100. 
per month. Expenses low. Be sure to write for cata- 
log B-B, and address P. O. Box $56, 





Massey Business College 











“Always Does the Work and Does it Right w) 





Unbeatable Exterminator of Rats, Mice & Bugs 
Used the World le by U. S. Government. 
It Can’t Fail—It’s All Exterminator 
Stop Fattening Rats, Mice & Bugs! . 
On your f or on Catch Penny ready-to-use 
substitutes—whose bulk is inert four and grease. 
Why Trap Rats & Mice, One by One, 
while Those Uncaught rapidly increase!!! 


On Rats, the Recognized Standard for Half 








The Cotton Market Situation 


HE cotton market has been rather quieter 

this week, with a halting and uncertdin 
tone. There has appeared a reasonably fair 
disposition to meet the market, and it must 
be admitted that speculation has displayed 
considerable moderation. Under the exist- 
ing. conditions, with cotton in such demand, 
supplies so fast reducing, the extremely low 
ebb of the stock in New York, and the ques- 
tionable outlook for the new crop, unbridled 
speculation could easily carry prices to prev- 
iously unknown levels. -But to the South 
this would be of little. benefit at this late’ 
date, as the crop has practically all passed 
out of the hands of producers, It can just- 
ly be claimed that holders of cotton show 
more moderation than is shown by holders 
of any other great commodity. 

In the case of such producers as still have 
some cotton to sell, it is now squarely up to 
the individual. Any man who needs to be- 
advised that 20 cents is a good price for cot- 
ton, does not really need an adviser at all; 
he needs a guardian. If anyone wishes to 
hold his cotton for the later market, he is 
quite free to do so, and in fact stands a 
very good chance to profit thereby. Cotton 
is going to become scarcer and scarcer as 
the summer advances, so there is no cause 
for hurry. 

So.far as regards the new crop, every man 
should act as he feels the general run should 
act. There seems little or no prospect for 


and we must try to make as 
much as is really required. But all kinds of 
food crops are as sure to continue high as 
cotton is, and we are expected to make 
enough of other crops for our home needs. 
If we do this, next season promises to be 
. the most prosperous the South has ever 

known. W. T. WILLIAMS. 
r Savannah, Ga, 








End Them All Tonight With @ 25c box of 
; a Century. At Drug & Country’ Stores 








\ IF YOU OWNA LITTLE FIELD 
FORTHELANDS SAKE | 
DRAIN IT WELL TO MAMET YIELD 


LET US SUBMIT PRICES 
COLUMBIA CLAY Co. 


COLUMBIA,.SOUTH CAROLINA. 





CANNING 


ment Agents. Special 
orices for early orders. 
FARM CANNING 
MACHINE CO., 
an, Mississippi. 
Dept. P.F. 








your stock—best and pest me: 
Tckdaeation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, number stamped on tags. 
Ca and samples free on request. 
F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 








NEW FEATHER BEDS p44 


Full weight 32 Ibs. Pillows to match $1.00 4 pair. Hew, live, 
clean feathers. Best feather ticking. Sold on money-back 
Quarantee. Write for FREE Catalog, Agents Wanted, 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Dept. 26Greeesbere, H.C 











When writing advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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Saturday, May 5, 1917; 





do this by owning and operat! 
enna Sore a dour 





AMERICAN sails aa 
MARVEL 


When. aes an VEL MIL Marvel Mill you 
boomneee phage ane Biarvel Millers Aseoe 
your Sour op ander our nae 
tirana” ‘FLavo,"* as shown below. 
ta tsar inspected overy B0daysby our Service 
$to keep you up toquality. Westart you off 
end practically make your 
Guccess assured, 
Bell Grain Co,, Crowell, 
pho .write Mar.8,'17 
net per month,’ 
Many others like this. 

Thisis one of the most pere 
manent money-making busle 
ness opportunities today. I8 
ean be yours if you have as 
much as $2,000 to invest. 
Sizes oe mills, 15, 26, 40, 50, 75 

6nd 100 barrels per day. Powe 
or required, from 6h. p. up 

Sol@ on Cash or easy ~ 
ment terme and 80 days 

ae given. 
ior *‘The Sto 


Write 
qe Flour D+ Poe 
riences of owners, and Sue 
roposition about the oppor 
the of making FLavoFLour 
©n the American Marvel Mil} 
fn your community, FREE. 








Anglo-American Mill Ce., 
Advertiond Bverywher® — Inc., 335-341 Trust Bldg., 
by millions Ow ro, 





SCREEN NOW! 


Don’t put off screening 
your doors and windows 
another day. Health au- 
thorities declare the house- 
fiy is your most dangerous 
enemy. It lives ‘and b breeds 
in filth, comes into your 
home bearing in ite hairy 
feet and body countless 
germe of tuberculosis, ty- 
phoid and other virulent 
diseases, It getsin the milk 
& water you drink, swarms 
over the food you are about 
to putin a mouth leave 
ing a trai] of deadly germs 
in ite path. °Why longer en- 
danger the lives of. your 
loved ones when protection | 
is eo simple? 


OUR LOW PRICES 
on Screens Doors and Win- 
Ppa Wire Cloth, Window 





now. © : ; 
Prices : Wire cloth, in rolls P} 

of 100 ft. or less, 26in. wide, haha oat ‘sree 
$4.95 per roll; 17e peryd. 28572 Fen > My" 
poe “ins wide, $6.95 2 210x610 - 123 
per roll; 236 per yd. a 7 - iy 
Adjustable Wood a rite for new free 

i Catal d 

high closed open each set6 quoting psa hyo oan 
18in. 2lin. 83in. 26¢ $2.09 





prices on th screen 
. 23in. 87in, 38¢ $2.00 $004 cr order from 
23in. 37in. 39¢ $2.30 We willciip day or: 
23in. 37 in. $2.60 der is received. 
Window and Door paices quoted here are for black wire. 
475 Shockoe Lane 


THE SPOTLESS co., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


“THE SOUTH’S MAIL ORDER HOUSE” 


$ FARMERS $ 


You are losing big money by not 
canning your fruit and vegetables. 
Never before have prices been so 
high on all kinds of canned goods. 
Only $7.00 buys a canner com- 
plete, all tools and instructions, 
with a capacity of 24 No. 3 cans, 
All sizes Wanted. Write now. 


STANDARD CANNER CO. 
Hickory, N. C., U-5S. A. 


























Our Two Best 








Subscription Offers 

$1 50 for one renewal and one 
———— hew subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2.00 


for a club of three yearly 


Address 
The Progressive Farmer 


Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not ddvertised in The.Progressive Farmer, 


each subscription. 





you can often get it by putting a little notice | 


in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


: "Make | 





subscriptions all sent in | 
togetber—a saving of 33 cents on | 


| THE FARMER’S LIBRARY 


How a Woman Cou County Demonstra- 
tion Agent May Help to Provide 
Helpful Reading Matter 


| ALMOST every county there are 
;“ women’s clubs, which are on the 
lookout for opportunities to serve 
their fellows. One of the best ave- 
nues of service is the circulating li- 
brary. In some instances this has 
, been tried and abandoned for vari- 
ous reasons. In the event of a failure 
to make a success of the circulating 
library, the cause is usually a lack of 
proper supervision and central re- 
sponsibility. Somebody must be found 
who will look after the libraries, and 
see to it that they are kept in good 
condition and changed at regular 
' intervals. 

There is no one person who comes 
into closer fellowship with the coun- 
| try home than does the county dem- 
| onstrator in home economics. She is 
in a position to know the reading 
facilities of every home, atid can 
usually find some individual to take 
the initiative in trying to provide 
good reading for those who néed it. 
In Wilkinson County, Mississippi, 
the county agent, Miss Fugler, 
awake to the needs of the country 





homes, and, with the codperation of | 


the Woodville Study Club is provid- 
ing wholesome reading for those who 
need it. She finds that the people are 
hungry for good things to read, and 
appreciate her efforts in their behalf. 
The following letter is given verbatim 
as an illustration of what is being 
done in Wilkinson County, which, 
| it is hoped may stimulate many other 
| counties to greater efforts in this 
direction : 





My Dear Mr. Davis :— 
ISS Fugler, our home demonstra- 
tion agent, has called. my atten- 
tion to your article in The Progres- 
sive Farmer about reading matter 
for country districts. We are both 
very much interested in the subject, 
and she has asked me to write you 
about what she has been able to do, 
so as to get you to put us in touch 
with supplies or helpful ideas. 
About a year ago Miss Fugler visit- 
ed our study club to ask our interest 
,in a “Better Babies” contest, and to 
appeal for books and magazines for 
homes and neighborhoods which she 
had visited and found almost entirely 
lacking. reading matter. I had re- 
ceived from the Church Periodical 
Club both books and magazines for 
such use, and was delighted to meet 
Miss Fugler, learn about her work, 
which seems to me the very truest 
missionary work, and to be able to 
reach, through her, the people who 
most needed and wanted the reading 
matter that I had to offer. 

I made up bundles of such maga- 
zines as the Youth’s Companion, Lit- 
erary Digest, Something to Do, 
Scribner’s, Harper’s, The Outlook, 
etc., with as many books as she could 

carry in her buggy along with her 
| other impedimenta, trying to put in 
|a good fairy book, some stories for 
boys, some for girls, a bit of history 
or nature study, and a few novels. 


her various canning clubs, to 


zines, though we did not expect these 
to survive much handling. 

Later I attended a county teachers’ 
institute, met a number of the county 
teachers—mostly young girls—and 
distributed pictures and magazines 
that I thought might be useful, and 
have since been able to supply some 
| of them with such things to use in 
their school work. 


I made a special appeal to the 
| Church Periodical Club, and have re- 
| ceived several boxes and a number 
| of packages of books and magazines, 
| and am still supplying Miss Fugler 
| with such small traveling libraries as 





- I have -described,-and have 


is | 


These bundles she left in charge of 


be circulated through the neighbor- | 
hood, and later exchanged from one | 


club to another. She told me she | 
found them eagerly welcomed, and | 
carefully returned, even the maga- | 


here at 
the rectory a number of books to 
lend to teachers—books of good 
stories such as nature myths, Greek 
myths, historical tales, legends, etc., 
and magazines, such as Something to 
Do and the National Geographic. 

But of course all of our efforts 
cover a very limited area after all; 
and while the Church Periodical Club 
has been exceedingly generous it is 
not an unlimited resource, and it is 
to a slight extent necessary to weed 
out some of the material they send. 
Not. because they send trash, but be- 
cause it does not always fit the de- 
mand. But I believe the difficulty of 
selection confronts all librarians, 
doesn’t it? 

In some cases we have sent pack- 
ages to individuals. One old man, 
college graduate but made poor by 
boll weevil times, and going blind, 
was glad to get things for his wife 
to read to him. We didn’t send him 
anything light. A boy who was clerk- 
ing in a country store asked for 
reading matter, and we made special 
packages for him. Now the.owner 
of the store has agreed to allow it to 
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be a depot fér reading matter for 
the neighborhood, in accordance with 
your suggestion. 

Miss Fugler will be glad to codp- 
erate with you in any way possible, 


or to take part in any organized 
movement you may be able to start. 
And I am, most sincerely yours, 


KATHERINE B. WELLS. 
In the above letter is given in detail 
just the kind of work that we are 
endeavoring to get done in every 
county where it is needed. Let us 
all endeavor to do our very best to 
establish circulating libraries within 
reach of every individual, and let us 
do it during 1917. 
WHITMAN DAVIS. 
Agricultural. College, Miss. 





HAD NO CHANCE 


“Little girl, why aren’t you provided with 
an umbrella?’”’ 

“Because father 
this -year.’’—Puck. 


hasn’t been to church 





“The farm home garden located near the 
house is the garden that gets the best care. 
This is because the work on it is usually 
done during spare time, when the gardener 
has no time to waste in walking to and from 
the garden.” 











recognized. 
drates. 





cost is 1 7-10c 


be-mixed with molasses, corn meal, 







Peanut Hulls Recognized 
as Valuable Feed— 
Cotton-Seed Hulls and—Cheaper 


HE value of Ground Peanut Hulls asa feed is now 
They are rich in fats and carbohy- 
They are far cheaper than cottonseed hulls 
or timothy hay. 


An article, ‘Ground Peanut Hulls vs. 
Hulls,’ in a bulletin published by the Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, states: 
alittle higher than cottonseed hulls. When the ground 
peanut hulls can be secured at a reasonable cost there 
is no objection to using them in dairy cattle rations in 
place of cottonseed hulls.”’ 

Many dairies in the largest cities are now using ground peanut hulls. 
have been a highly valued ration in Europe for years. 

Farmers everywhere can save money by buying this feed of recognized value. 


GROUND PEANUT HULLS 


Timothy hay supplies carbohydrates for 2 4-10c per pound. 
But peanuts—pulverized by the Gubernut method—will sup- 
ply carbohydrates for 13-10c per pound. 

Gubernut Ground Peanut Hulls supply the needed fat and fibrous carbohydrates for 
half what they cost in Western feed materials such as oat hulls. 
cottonseed meal or any other material. 
in water for several hours develops an odor and tastes like that of ensilage. 


“Better Feed for Less,” written by a competent 
feed chemist shows plainly how to save money by feeding 
livestock on ground peanut hulls and peanut meal. 
Write for your copy today and get full informa- 
tion and prices on Gubernut Ground Peanut Hulls 
and Gubernut Balanced Feeds, 


‘ feeds, made in formulas for horses, mules, beef and hil V; 
4 \ dairy cattle. Balu} 
Ves aur DEALERS WANTED—Write today for full information. 
Le Am: 


“no \ Southern Peanut Hull Mills, Inc. 
<a 


FEED That is the odor that stock love. 
BOOK our book, 
FREE 
00 Le 
{Tenoun 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA Hd. ff Ky 
. Peanut Hulls 2-3 as Valuable as Timothy Hay i 
eS Cost $10.00 Cost Less Than Half as Much ‘ Cost $23.50 = 


‘ 
cv to 


Cottonseed 


“In feed value they rank 


They 


In oat hulls the 


They can readily 
Soaking 






our ready mixed 








HAIL 
INSURANCE 








against LOSS of your crop by HAI 


policy in 


THE HOME 


SAVINGS of 
Let THE HO 


ears. Can 








? amines Largest Fire Insurance Company in —— 





; ORGANIZED 1853 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


PREPAREDNESS 


Have your mind at ey 3 Bad the practice of PREPAREDNESS 


Your PROSPERITY is pir IF your crop is covered. by a 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


A HAIL STORM will in a few moments destroy the 
ou afford to carry the risk? 
E carry it for you. 

See Home Agent today, or Address 


BEN J. SMITH, General Agent, 
South-Eastern Hail Popertment 
CHARLOTTE, N 


HAIL 
INSURANCE 


NEW YORK 


Rates reasonable. 























rat ete aion 


$72 (24) 





BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
eents a word; if twice, 10 
20, ents . yore. = 
Each word. (including _ eac! 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
Advertisements not 











Holstein Calves—Both sexes, 15-16ths pure, 


$20 each. Crated for shipment anywhere, 
Edgewood Farm, Star Route, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 





bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested 
by United States Government. Write J. P. 
Taylor, Orange, Va. 





A son of King Segis Champion Count and 
out of a large cow with a 16-pound butter 
record. One month old. “irst check for $40 
gets him. Bellevue Farm, Gaithersburg, Md. 


HEREFORDS 
Wanted—Double Standard Polled Here 
ford Bull. Lemmie Marsh, Marshville, N,.€, 


For Sale—Registered Hereford bull, 
*Beaurell,’” 38% years old, weight 1500 
pounds, kind and gentle. Price $260. J. M. 
Farrell, Blackville, S. C. 


me JERSEYS 











ROCKS 


Barred Rock eggs, $1.26 per 15, delivered, 
Mrs. Chas, Moseley, Skipwith, Va. 


For Sale—Eggs from my “worlds best” 
Fishel strain White Plymouth Roeks, $1 per 
setting 15, prepaid to you. C. H. Marshall, 
Sylvatus, Va, 











DUCKS 
White Indian Runner Duck eggs, 13 $1, 
prepaid J. A. Punch, Newton, N. C. 








TURKEYS 

Giant—Largest strain of White Turkeys in 

America. Eggs $3 dozen, delivered. Regal 

infused bred to lay. First prize White Wy- 

andottes, 15 eggs $1, delivered. J. F. Pol- 
lard, Greenville, N. C. 


WYANDOTTES 


~Pure-bred Partridge Wyandotte eges, $1 
per 15, Mattie Gale, Smithfield, Va. 











= 


MACHINERY | 














Registered Jersey Bull calves of richest 


Buff Rock, White Wyandottes, and Black 

















breeding for sale. Prices reasonable. F. B. | Minorca eggs, 15 for $1.25. B. M. Hinshaw, 
Gordon, Salem, Virginia. + Ci 
Grist Mill, Cheap—R. L. Sexton, Fuquay | - “ J ' wii a Sg a Soca Jee Randleman, N. C 
£ . & ¢C. Wor sale or exchange, on re-bred Jer- z 
Springs sey Bull Calf, 6 weeks old. One pure-bred ___ MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Wanted a Reaper and Binder in good | perxshire boar, 20 months old. If you want Best White Wyandottes and White Runner 
shape for servige. State price. W. H. Vin- | 4, change your breeding I have something | Ducks, Eggs $1.10 postpaid. Mammoth 
cent, Capron, Va. = Lass) eee ine. Write me. W. Eskridge, Ruther- | Bronze Turkey eggs. Sunnyside, Jones- 
For Sale—Sixty horse-power Falrbagay fordton, N. C. ville, Va. 
Morse Tractor, plows, disk harrow an HORSES AND MULES Best Begs Reduced Half—-Reds both 
seeder. Slightly used. One man plows | ______ . — — _—___—-- | combs, Buff Orpingtons, White Leghorns. 
twenty-five acres daily. G. V. Keller, Char- For Sale—Nice saddle mare 6 years old. | Catalogue free. Eggs $2; $1.50. Mrs. J. C. 
lotte, N. C. Pretty color and markings. Act quick. C. | Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 


HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED | 


Elderly lady wants 
keeper or companion. 
ville, Va. 


Reliable men to sell Fruit Trees, Orna- 
mental Trees, Pecan Trees. Light pleasant 
work. Good profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, 
Concord, Ga. Bae ont CA a RE 
“Summer work for teachers, farmers, col- 
lege boys, and others, Sell fruit trees, pecan 





position as house- 
Box 39, Howards- 








trees, ornamentals, ete. Light work and 
good pay. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, 
Georgia. 





A successful dairy farmer will be open for 
engagement December, salary or shares, 
also interested in poultry. No proposition 
too large. S. O. L., 101 Parker Road, Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


County Agents Wanted-—Salary and com- 
misgion, to gel] NitrA-Germ to farmers. En- 
ergetic men with team or auto can earn $150 
and upwards monthly, year round. Give full 
particulars, references, NitrA-Germ 6ales 
Company, Savannah, Ga. 


[SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —_| 


Shorthand, Bookkeeping—Tuition on cred- 
it. Positions guaranteed, Edwards College, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Position guaranteed, $720-$1,200. 
monthly from salary. 
ducted. 
burg, Va. 














Tuition 
Transportation dee 
Piedmont Business College, Lynche 


LIVESTOCK } 


BERKSHIRES 


Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, Pet- 
ersburg, Va. 


Two registered Berkshire 
Hallman, Seagrove, N. C, 


Registered Berkshires for Sale, 
One fine broad sow. 
quay Springs, N. C 


~~ Berkshires—Pigs, service boars and “bred 
gilts. James W. Graves, American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Registered Berkshire Boar—23 months old, 
grandson of “‘Star Value,”’ price $50. Albert 
M. Salley, Saluda, N.C. aaet 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Nice Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Ready to ship. 
Beech Land Farm, Oriental, N. C. 

















Sows—Bred. 





Cheap-— 
Sunnybrook Farm, Fu- 








Registered Duroc Pigs-—-Cheap. F. C. 
Overcash, Rt. 5, Mooresville, N. C, 

12 weeks old Duroc boar pigs $10. Regis- 
tered. Satisfaction guaranteed. Joseph C. 


Jones, Lewisburg, N. Cy, 


Registered Durocs—-A choice lot of pigs, 
One excellent bred sow, one fine yearling 
boar. Hickory Grove Farm, Wilson, Va. 

Large type Durocs from daughters of De- 
fender and others. Service boars and pigs 
ef both sexes at reasonable prices. Brier 
Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 


HAMPSHIRES _ 
Hampshires—B. W, Gaither, 
c. 








os, hii 





Registered 
Hertford, N. 


Hampshire Hogs—Boars all ages; a few 








fall gilte. Sumner Mumma, Decatur, Ind. 

Registered — Three-year-old herd boar, 
“Georgia Boy.” Three months old . boar 
pigs. J. T. Cochran, Sylvester, Ga. 





0. LL 68 
Oo. I, C.—One boar and one sow, one year 
old, registered, $35 each. Pigs pedigreed, 


$10. Otho A. Overby, Rt. 3, Raleigh, N. C. 


_POLAND-CHINA 
“Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W, Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


Registered Big Type Poland-China Pigs— 











Blood “Big Jumbo,” ‘Great Jumbo,” ‘Big 
Joe,” “Big Black Bone,” “A Wonder,” 
“Longfellow,” “Sampson The Great,’’ Boars 


in thousand pound class. 
and Pritchetts herd. 


From Peter Mouw 








delivery. Hillbrook Stock Farm, South Bos- | 
ton, Virginia, 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
For Sale-—-Registered Angus bulls and 


heifers at reasonable prices. 
land Farm, Clarksville, Va, 


GUERNSEYS 

Pure Guernsey Bull, 3 year. Knapp School, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Jobetty Farm Guernseys—We offer for sale 
Bull Calves and a few females. Our stock is 
pure and registered. Jobetty Farm, Elm 
Grove, West Va. 


HOLSTEINS 
Registered Holstein 


g00a breeder. 
Brookhaven, M 


Occaneechi Is- 




















Bull—4 years 
price $200, 
iss, 


old, 
Paul Buescher, 


Booking orders spring | 


S. Powell, Hobgood, N. C, 








SHEEE AND'GOATS 


“For Sale—Southern range ewes and goats, 
car lots. Roadview Stock Farm, Marion, 
Alabama, 
ce, sees : 
Female Shepherd Pups, $3 each. T. S, 
Kineaid, Salisbury, N. C. 
“Fine Setter Pups—From good _ stock 
cheap. Write, J, R. Garner, Rosemary, N. C, 








Dogs for Salie—White Collie puppies. Reg- 
istered stock. Krouch Kollie Kennels, Tul- 
lahoma, Tenn. 


Male Scotch Collie Puppy—Nine weeks, 
both parents prize winners. Father import- 
ed, $7. L. C, Boone, Rowesville, 8, C. 


For Sale—Pure-bred Shepherd pups (heel 
drivers), also Beagle pups, Males, four dol- 
lars; females, two dollars. C. E. Swain, Ply- 
mouth, N. C, 


For Sale—Registered White Scotch Collie 
pups. Beautiful. Rare, bred to work, ad- 
mired for their usefulness. Roadview Stock 
Farm, Marion, Ala. 


At Stud—Grand quality dogs, Collies, Air- 
edales, Fox Terriers, pups fer sale, also some 
champion bred matrons. Catalogues, Car- 
olina Kennels, Reidsville, N. C 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Milk Cows and Heifers—Grade Jerseys and 
Holsteins. Meridian College, Meridian, Miss, 


“XK number of Grade Jersey and Holstein 
ealves for sale. Write me at once. E, lL, 
Anderson, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


[ POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCONAS 



































“Prapnested “Anconas—Eggs $1.50 per fif- 
teen, delivered. Orlando Felton, Magnolia, 
Virginia, 








BANTAMS 





Bantams—One pen extra Golden Sebrights 
cheap. Black Cochin eggs $1.50. Arthur 
Daniel, Mocksville, N. C, 


HAMBURGS aa! 
Silver Spangled Hamburgs—Everlasting 
layers, combining beauty. Eggs reasonable. 
H. H. Scott, Sinks Grove, West Va. 
LEGHORNS 


Youne’s Single Comb White Leghorn eggs, 
$2 15, delivered. R. A. Dowd, Glendon, N. C, 


Pure-bred Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.50 per 




















fifteen. Satisfaction guaranteed. Dover 
Mull, Shelby, N. C. 
Single Comb Black Leghorns—Great 


Northern winter layers, $1 per 15 
Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C. 


eggs. 





World's greatest layers. 
$4 hundred. 


Single Comb White Leghorns—Wyckoff 
strain, New York noted winter layers, 75c¢ 
per 16 eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North Carolina. 


Single Comb White Leghorns—(Young’' 
strain). Splendid layers of large white eggs. 
Hatching eggs $1 per 17; $4.50 per 100. 95 
per cent fertility guaranteed. Carl Gilli- 
land, Siler City, N. C 


Baby Chix—Hatching eggs, Young’s strain 
Single Comb White Leghorns, that have 
been bred to lay, and have won first prize in 
every show where exhibited. Chix 10c each, 
in lots of 25 to 100. $12.50 per 100. Hatch- 
ing eggs $2 per 15, $4 per 50; $6 per 100. 
Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 
oh ORPINGTONS 

Buff Orpingtons—-Eggs now $1.50 for 15. 
Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 

Single Comb Buff Orpington eggs; baby 
chicks and grown stock for sale. Miss Jul- 
ia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C, 


My fifty Buff Orpingtons cleared over $300 
last year. Eggs $1.50 a sitting; $2.50 for 
thirty; $3.50 for fifty. Mrs, W. D. Dickin- 
son, Burkeville, Va. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS ; 
| Rose Comb Red Eggs for Hatching. W. 
| @. Vineent, Greenville, N.C. ons eel 
| Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Dggs fif- 
| teen for $1.50 prepaid, Mrs. J. L. Edwards, 
| Darlington, 8S. C. 


Single Comb Red Eggs—$2.50, from 
prige-winning strain, Baby chicks 
Ridgeway Farm, Stony Point, N, C. 


Eggs 75c setting; 
Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. 




















my 
20e, 





Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs— 
Half price balance season. Al! pure-bred, 
prize-winning stock. Few pullets for sale, 


Catalog free. 
Roanoke, Va. 


Single Comb Rhode Island 
Prom heavy winter layers. Large, beautiful, 
brilliant red. Viberts highest trapnested 
stock, None better in South, $3 per fif- 
teen. A. G. Eilisen, Lancaster, 8. OC. 


Highland Park Poultry Farm, 





Red Eges—~ 











Baby Chicks 12%e each. Pound size chicks 
50 each; hens $1 each, Stock from White 
Leghorn, Black Leghorn, White Indian Run- 
ner ducks. Harlan Farms, Lockhart, Ala, 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 


Velvet Beans—I have sold every bean I 
can spare. Ben R. Tanner, Sandersville, 
Georgia. 

















For Sale—i00-Day Velvet Beans, $2 per 
bushel. Good ones, Ask for prices on car 
lots. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ala. 


90-Day Speckled Velvet Beans—Recleaned, 
choice seed, bushel $2.25; 
E. J, Hancock, Greenville, Ala. 


For Sale—Limited quanity 90-Day beans 
at $1.75. Chinese beans at $200, f. o. b, 
Fort Valley, Ga. J. W. Woolfolk. 


Farly Speckle Velvet Beans, $1.76 a bush- 
el; Chinese $2, Velvet beans for cow and 
hog feed, write or wire for prices. Brown- 
ing’s Seed Farm, Helena, Ga. 


Osceola Velvet Beans, $5.50 per bushel. 
Less than bushel lots, $1.75 peck. Ninety 
Day Velvet Beans, $285 per bushel. Chi- 
nese Velvet Beans, $3.50 bushel. Kirby Seed 
Company, Gaffney, S. C. 
BEETS 


Beet Plants, Egyptian and Blood Turnip 
100 postpaid 20c; 1,000 postpaid $1.25, Plant 
Farm, Ulah, N. C, 


BERMUDA 


Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised 
Valley. Pure, new crop. 
planting instructions. Thousands of satisfied 
customers. The South's best pasture grass. 
Prices 37c in 100 pounds; 40c pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your station. R. S. Stitt & 
Son, Drawer A, Yuma, Arizona, 


CABBAGE 
North Carolina Wakefield Cabbage plants, 


$1.25 thousand, W. Murray, Claremont, 
North Carolina. 


Cabbage and Tomato Plants, 
thousand by express. 100 60c; 
500 $1.60; 1,000 $2.50, postpaid, 
potato $2 thousand express. 100 50c by 
mail. Extra fine plants ready now. Oaklin 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C, 


CANE SEED 


We have three thousand bushels Early 
Amber Cane Seed, new crop and recleaned, 
95 per cent germination, $4 bushel. Less 
than bushel lots, $1.26 peck, Kirby Seed 
Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


CORN 


For Sale—Dwarf Mexican June corn, $2.50 
bushel. Roadview Stock Farm, Marion, Aia. 



































in Yuma 
Free samples and 











$1.50 per 
800 $1.10; 
Pepper and 




















Bige’s 7-ear Beed Corn—Grown suecess- | 


fully for more than 20 years, 
bushel. Mrs. Noah Biggs, 
North Carolina. 


$1 peck; $3 
Seotland Neck, 





Boone County Seed Corn for Sale—Grown 
from prize-winning stock, Hand selected. 
Absolutely pure. Peck 60c. Write for prices 
larger quantities. Michamy Farm, Cascade, 
Virginia, 





Our Seed Corn are grown by reliable 
growers, and we can recommend these 
stocks to our trade as being the best of 
stocks and selected. We offer Improved 
White Dent, Improved Yellow Dent, Hick- 
ory King, and Boone County White, $3 per 





bushel, or $1 per peck. Kirby Seed Com- 
pany, Gaffney, S. C. 
COTTON 





Improved King 
bushel, f. o. b. 
North Carolina. 
Kings Improved Cotton Seed, $1.65 bushel; 
Mexican Big Boll, $1.40 bushel; Cleveland 
Big Boll, $1.40 bushel; Cookes Improved, 
$1.75 bushel, Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina, 


Cotton Seed, 


$1.50 per 
J. N. Womble, 


Rt. 4, Apex, 





For Sale—Improved Triumph big boll and 

Toole Prolific cotton seed. Lots 5 to 10 
bushels $1.75; lots 19 to 100 bushels $1,590. 
These seed are first-class graded planting 
seed. H. O. Long, Silverstreet, 8. C. 


<2 MILLET 


Genuine Southern grown German Millet, 
far superior to the Western Millet for the 
growing of hay crops east of the Mississippi 
River. 25 pounds and over, 5c pound; less 
amounts 6c pound. Kirby Seed Company, 
Gaffney, S. C. 

















PEAS 


Sound Mixed Cowpeas, $2,650 bushel, f. o. 
b. Windsor, 8S. C., in 2%-bushel export sacks. 





~ New Era and Brabham peas, $3; Whip- 
poorwill, $2.65 per bushel, recleaned, no 
weevils. ©F. J. Hancock, Greenville, Ala. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Cowpeas Wanted—Highest prices we have 
paid this season, Write naming quantity 
and variety, Rowland & Ce,, Augusta, Ga. 

Brabham peas, $2.90 bushel; Iron peas, 
$2.90 bushel; Whippoorwill peas, $2.80 bush- 
el; Mixed peas, $2.65 bushel. All choice and 


sound stock, Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South, Carolina. 


__ PECAN TREES 


All about Papershell Pecan Culture—Pree, 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 

















POTATOES 
Potato Plants—Leading varieties, $1.75 
1,000, J. B. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala, 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—Now “ready, 
$1.65 thousand. H. J. Green, Live Oak, Fla, 


Early Porto Rico Potato Plants—Now 
ready, $1.75 per thousand. J. A. Yarbrough, 
Tifton, Ga, 





Improved Norton Yam Potatoes—Sprouts, 


$1.25 per 1,000; $1 5,000. D, L, Hines, Le- 
Grange, N. C. 





Nancy Hal] Potato Plants—500 90c; 1,000 
$1.75, postpaid. Glendale Farm, Lincolnton, 
North Carolina, 


Nancy Hall Sweet Potato Plants—$1.75 
thousand, For shipment May fifteen. Yoder 
Bros., Hickory, N. C. 








Potato Plants—Early Improved Triumph, 
$1.50 per 1,000, Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Vines ready June ist. H. A. Stuart, Bay 
Minette, Ala, 





Nancy Hall, Porto Rico potato plants, May 
the first, two twenty-five thousand, cash. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Springdale Farm, 
Monroe, N. C, 


Genuine Nancy Hall, Triumph, Catawba 
Yams and Vineless, $1.60 per thousand. 


Ready now, fine plants, Burris & is, 
Hickory, NC, rn 


Improved Early Triumph Potato plants, 
Only $1.76 per thousand; ten thousand and 
up $1,60 per thousand. MeKinney Brothers, 
Bay Minette, Ala, 


Sweet Potato Plants--Nancy Halls and 
Porto Ricos, 1,000 to 9,000 at $2.50; 10,000 up 


at $2 per 1,000, f. o. b. here. D. F, Jamison, 
Summerville, S 4 


Sweet Potate Plants—Naney Hall, Bar- 
ringer Pride, and other kinds, $2 per thous- 
and. Send postage if by parcel post, J. B, 
Barringer, Newton, N: @ 


Sweet Potato Plants-—Fulwood'’s pure 
strain Porto Rico and Nancy Hall now 
ready. Price $2 per 1,000, Can ship at 
once. Satisfaction gauranteed. PP, D, Ful- 
wood, Tifton, Ga. 


SUDAN GRA&S 


Sudan Grass Seed, free of Johnson grass, 
by parcel post paid, less than 10-pound lots, 
50c per pound; 10 pound lots and over, 40¢ 
per pound. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 


TOMATOES 


Tomato Plants—Ten million Fulwood’s 
tomato plants ready for shipping April 1 
and after. Varieties; Livingston, Globe and 
Earliana, Prices by mail postpaid, 50c per 
100, $1.26 for 500. By express collect, 500 
for $1; 1,000 at $1.75; 4,000 to 9,000 at $1.50 
per 1,000; 10,000 and over at $1.25 per 1,000. 
Prompt shipment and safe arrival guaran- 
teed. P. D, Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 





























MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


For Sale-—-Cowpeas, soja beans, sweet po- 
tatoes, poultry, eggs, country bacon, all 
kinds country produce. J. P. Walters, La 
Grange, N. C, 

Ninety-Day Velvet Beans, $2; Brabham, 
Black, Taylor Seed peas, $3; Prolific seed 
corn $2.50 a bushel. Ray Coulter, Connelly’s 
Springs, N. C. 


Tomato Plants—Ready now, $2 per thous- 
and, Cabbage plants, $1.50 thousand, f. a. 
b. Tallahassee. Cash with order. 
White, Tallahassee, Fla. 


200,000 or more Tomato plants now ready. 
one dollar per thousand. Millions of Porto 
Rico Yam potato sprouts, $1.60 per 1,000. 
N. Price, Gainesville, Fla. 


Potato Plants—Leading varieties, 
per, thousand; ten thousand or more $1.50 
per thousand. Cabbage and Tomate plants. 
Farmers Plant Co., Adel, Ga, 

“Porto Rico Sweet Potato, Tomato and Cab- 
bage plants, $1.50 thousand. I can fill your 
order now, Satisfaction on arrival guaran- 
teed. John Aldridge, Tallahassee, Fila. 

Preston’s Plants—Cabbage $1.50; sweet 
potatoes $2; tomatoes $1.50 and $2.50 per 
1,000. Transplanted plants, $1 per 100; 
$7.50 per 1,000. Price list. Fred M,. Pres- 
ton, Orlando, Florida, 


Tomato, 

















$1.60 











Cabbage and Collard plants, 
$1.25. Ege and Sweet Pepper plants 50c per 
100, Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Triumph pota- 
to gous $1.50, Setter Bird Pups for sale. 
J. W. Qutlaw, Hahira, Ga. 


Potato and Tomato Piants — Millions 
ready. Weading varieties $1.75 1,000; 10,000 
up $1.65; 20,000 up $1.50. Large, strong 
plants, guaranteed. Can fill your rush or- 
ders. Catalog free. 








Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey and Sure 


Head, $1.15 1,000. Tomatoes, Livingston, 
Globe, Redfield Beauty, Dwarf Champion, - 
$2 1,000. Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, South 


Georgia Yam, 
gia Collards. 


Southern Queen, 
O .M. Bennett, 


Potato and Tomato Plants—Now ready 
to set. 1,000 for $1.50; 5,000 or more $1.40 
per 1,000. -Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Dooley 
Yam and Triumph. Also Globe, Red. Field, 
Beauty, June Pink, Earliana and Stone. 
Quality and shipping date guaranteed, Flor- 
ida Plant Farms, Plant City, Fla. 

Soy and Velvet Beans, Peanuts and Cow- 
peas, give larger crops when inoculated with 
pedigreed, high-bred nitrogen-gathering bac- 
teria. World’s best cultures acre bottles, 
$1.50; five-aecre bottle, $5, carrying charges 
prepaid. Name the crop. Address, Hdmund 
A. Felder, Blacksville, 8. C. 


Few Geor- 
Cordele, Ga. 








Our free book tells how with NitrA-germ 
you may raise larger crops of peanuts with- 
out pops; how to keep weevil out of cowpeas 
and get more hay and peas; how to make 
more velvet beans to the acre; how to raise 
big crops of soy beans; how you can preduce 
all the ammonia you need for corn, cotton,.. 
oats, ete,, and make your land productive, 
Write for this booklet today, NitrA-germ 
Sales Co., Bay Street, Savannah. Ga. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LI VESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 


ae 





PLPPL LL 


Berkshire Boar 


“The General”—Fine individual. 
His pigs from any sow have dress- 
ed 80 per cent or better. Guaran- 
teed absolutely satisfactory in 
every respect. Want one as good, 
no kin. Will trade or sell. Also 
strong, short-coupled ten-year-old 
roan farm horse. Also 4-year-old, 
4-gallon, pet, grade cow. Want 
pure-bred Jersey. 

CHAS. A. DEXTER, 
Gonzales, Florida (West). 














Several Fine, Registered 


eee BOARS——- 
8 to 10 
months old. 
Ready for 
service 
Price: 
30 to $40. 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


\||| LARGE BERKSHIRES—|||| 


meh A — 25th—Champion Boar 
GREENWOOD TLONGFELLOW—Junior Champion 


I won inn on sow and pigs; first on under six 
months pigs. 8 weeks old pigs, $16 pair; 3 to 4 
months old, $20 to $25 pair. Twelve to thirteen 
to litter. Three 5 months old Boars, $15 each. 


W. H. HUDSON, Route 3, Timmonsville, S. C. 
































Of course they are Holsteins. 


IS URGING ALL FARMERS 
“UNCLE SAM” TO INCREASE THEIR CROPS 
Cc you, Mr. Dairyman, with the 


or 600 gallons of milk in a year? 


a little on it. 
cow to ai200 or 1400 gallon cow and 
note the difference and you. will see 
that besides doing yourself a good turn 
that you can help ‘‘Uncle Sam”’ out too. 
You can buy these heavy milking cows at the sale of the ° 

MARYLAND BREEDERS’ CLUB, at FREDERICK, MD., 

on May 9th, at ten o’clock. 

Here is a sample—One has an official record 
of 9924 Ibs. in one day, nearly five lbs. butter the same day. 
If you wish to own one of these ‘‘Reducers of the High Cost of Living’’ just 
write to W. P. MORSELL, FREDERICK, MD., for a catalogue. 


present high prices of feed afford 
to keep a cow that gives only 500 


Get out your pencil stub and figure 
Compare your 500 gallon 

















Large Berkshires at Highwood: 
Letter From J. M. Gundy, Lewisburg, Pa.:— 


“The sow arrived safely and in just a week 
farrowed eight pigs. I have never seen a more 
careful sow with her litter.’’ 
Berkshire sows are always good mothers. Simply put 
them in a quiet place and leave them alone. 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING Box 60, Dundee, N. Y. 


Big Lengthy Berkshires—— 
Of large litters. Bred gilts, $30 up. Champions or 


first prize animals at State Fairs, $100 each. Boars 
or sows. I breed my own winners, Some outstanding 


show pigs ready to ship. 

€. E. PETTY, Hillsboro, N. C. 

BERKSHIRE PIG Registered stock. Splendid 
breeding. Both sexes. 

Sturdy and will develop into prolific animals. 


Ready 
for shipment May lst, being 2 months old. Satisfac- 
tion guarantee’. Write me your wants. 














w. H. U Sycamore, Virginia. 
Windy Heights Berkshire Farm. 
: DUROC-JERSEYS 





DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 


The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 
wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 
on time. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 
THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS—— 


Spring Boars, sired by a son 7 Old King the Col., 
aS good as he ever sired, $12.50, registered. Onlyl 
one Gilt ready for shipment, $15. Others later. 
Splendid. individuals, HE IDEAL FARM 

O. J. Simmons, Prop., Route 4, Timmonsville, Ss. Cc. 
— 














—REGISTERED DUROC PIGS—— 


Bred for Size, Quality and Individuality. The most 
prolific strains. Pairs no akin, Satisfaction or money 
back. Ask about them. 


J. LYERLY & SONS, 

DUROC-JERSEY. Everything Olid Enough to 
Ship Sold. Booking orders 

for Pigs, May delivery. Will be 1,000 pigs short of 

demand. Book yours QUICK. This advertisement 

will not appear again. 

WwW. W. SHAY, 


Cleveland, N. C. 





CRUSO, N. C. 








registered Hereford Bull. 


dred Perfection Beau Donald breedin 
is headed by Beau Perfection 15th, an 


the famous Old Perfection, and both 
sires. Their dams are Curtice bre 


N. J. BELL ESTATE - - 








REGISTERED HEREFORD BULLS 


Breed up your native cows by using a good, 
e have one of 
the largest herds of registered Hereford cat- 
tle inthe South. Our herd of over one hun- 


Perfection 27th, worthy son and grandson of 


Dénald cows. Come tosee us or write us your wants. 
We also breed registered, big type Poland-China Hogs 
















cows 
Beau 


roven 
Beau 






CALHOUN, ALA. 




















families. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


TAYLOR PLANTATION 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent 
You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families. 


wre or: descriptions and prices. 








Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 








703 E. Nebr. Avenue, 


THE BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER 


Although a rew hog, the HAMPSHIRE has become a favorite 
wherever forage feeds are plenty. The HAMPSHIRE has 
become a market topper in every market. If you, would like 
free information and literature on the HAMPSHIRE HOG 
address, 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association 


PEORIA, ILL. 





KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES 
- MAMMOTH JACKS 
REGISTERED SHORTHORNS 
POLAND-CHINAS, 
Plantation walkers. Registered Stallions and 
Mares. First cost—Breeders’ prices. Safe 


delivery guaranteed. State exact wants first 
letter. Mules, pairs and carload lots. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS ser" cr Soune” suns 
Ps ber of young Bulls, 
Cows and Heifers, good 


individuals and well bred, at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 


5. D. BLACKWELL, 

ANGUS CATT Both sexes, all ages, best 
strains, Bulls ready for ser- 

vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 

exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 

istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


HOLSTEINS 


nen 


—“MOHEGANITES” — 


Pure-bred Holstein-Friesians 


Headed by Segis Pontiac Alcartra Johan- 
ma ((164755). Carrying 37% per cent of 
the same blood as the 50-pound cow. 
Son of the $50,000 Bull (79602) and of 
the sister to World’s record cow (121083). 

ye refused $10,000 for him as an 8 
months calf. His service fee $1090 to 
$250. 


We offer Cows and Heifers 
Bred to Him, and. Bull 
Calves Sired by Him. 


MOHEGAN FARM, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Cc. B. Tobias, Herd Mor. 


BLUE GRASS HOLSTEINS wert semacs. 


Fostionenly bred oe Bulls from high record dams, 
Tubercu! tested. action guaranteed. Reason- 
able nnd Splendid ‘bull calves of rich breeding, 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM. Bardstown, Ky. 





Fayette, Missourl. 








Rew sn eee eee PA RPP PAS 





Box B, 
Cc. H. Baker, Owner. 

















—Virginia Registered Holsteins— 


We offer a few Young Cows, Heifer and Bull Calves. 
One choice Bull ready for service, tuberculin tested, 
of best blood lines, reasonable price. 


BROAD ACRES FARM, Brandy Station, Va. 


Kentucky Holsteins ot sexes of va- 


rious ages; tuber- 
culin tested. Splen- 
did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 


WILSON &BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky 
SHORTHORNS 


nnn 














our dc 18 HEADED BY:— 
The Champion Bull, Good Comes, 
whose get averaged in Mr. Mc- 
som gated y 1916 sale over $1,000 


and Imported Kinellar Style, 
. ‘Campbeil bred Miss Ramsden, a 
son of the noted March Storm, a 
well known winner in Scotland. 
We have young Bulls, Heifers, 
and Cows, most of which have 
calves at foot, for sale at all times. 
Evtsascn4 We invite you to visit our farm. 
BLANTYRE FARM, Box 6i1, Meridian, Miss. 











HORSES AND JACKS — 


45 BIG BONE KENTUCKY “MAM. 
MOTH JACKS and 50 Percheron 
STALLIONS and MARES. 


Two to six years old. 75 ; og Stallions, Geld- 
ings and Mare: 


WRITE US DESCRIBING rows WANTS. 
THE COOK FARMS, 
Box 436DT, Lexington, Ky. 
J 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, B.S 























Big type Poland- China Pigs—Pedigrees 


furnished. Satisfaction guaranteed. White 
: j THE GLENWORTH FARMS, Wyandotte chickens. Hicks Bros., Roberta, 
“Bohemian King 2410” Allen S, Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Ky. “Blue Grass King’ Georgia. 








ESSEX 


are 
PURE-BRED ESSEX, POLAND- 
CHINAS AND DUROC PIGS 


Essex bred and open Sows and Gilts. Registered 
Poland service Boar for $35. Angora Goats. Jersey 


Cattle. J. E. COULTER, Connellys Springs, N. C. 
O. I. C's. 


- 2 i. 8 Pies, 
PURE Oneo... & 150 : 





Schoolm 
Internationa Stock Show, Chicago, 1 ED FO RD. \ vy A. 
1] L C’s and CHESTER or Boars, “Bred 
° © Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 








THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS 


Tf you want the big type, well developed, 10 weeks 
Pigs, weighing from. 40 to 50 pounds, sired = -% 
King the Col. and a son of Long Wonder, at $15, 
registered, send check at once. 

THE IDEAL FAR 
OD. 3. Simmons, Prop., Route 4, or s. Cc. 


Choice Duroc Boars 


Real Herd Headers, by Defender’s Ohio Chief, a 
great son of the Great Defender. Write us today. 
Prices right. 

A. RAMEY & BRO., 











Hickory Point, Tenn. 


——POLAND-CHINA PIGS—— 


From extra large boars and massive sows. 
All pure-bred and registered. 


T. E. BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
TAMWORTHS 


PIGS, bred GILTS and BOARS 


TAMW OR ready for service, for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but good 
individuals offered for sale. 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. 5. Lybrook, Mer., 8. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
TAMWORTH All ages, English, Canadian 
or American bred. 


Largest Exhibition Herd In the South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 




















F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois, | “=> South Carolina. 
POLAND-CHINAS ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
REGISTERED 


Big Type POLAND-CHINA Pigs 


Of the Big Ox Herd, at Bargain Prices. 
The best living blood represented in our herd. 
Pigs weigh from 40 to 50 pounds at eight weeks 
old and 70 to 80 pounds at twelve weeks old. 
Litter of fifteen pigs, pairs not related. 


E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 








The Fine Milking Strain of 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
From SUNNY HOME FARM 


made their reputation years ago and are adding 
to it every: year. 
A few fall and ead calves, both sexes, to book 
now for ey aah deli et 

. L. FRENCH & SON, 
R. F. D. No. 2, 





ascade, Va. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 

Get in line, boys. Chicago hogs, live weight, now 16c. 
For a short while I can furnish you with high-class 
pies. registered free, at reasonable prices. Ask for 
ywder, 


THOS. H. ROGERS, 





CLYDE, N. C. 





R. M. MOORE, 





—-BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS-— 
A limited number of pure-bred pigs, large husky fel- 
lows, sires and dams winners at a number of 1916 
fairs. Ready for shipment about May 15th; pairs no 
akin, 8 weeks old; pedigreed, $24; single, $12.50. 


R. F. D. No. 2, Bedford, Va. 





I Offer Angus Bulls and Heifers 


Akin to International Winners, backed by a positive 
guarantee and sent on approval. Our friends made 


them famous. 
3. P. VISSERING, Box 7, Altos, Ilinols. 








If you are planning to build or remodel a 
dairy barn, my free booklet will help you. 
Ask for it. J. M. B, Lewis, Architect, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 





PRINTED STATIONE ERY 


- One hundrea envelopes and 100 note heads, 
printed, $1. Herald, _ Hinesville, Ga. 


Blank Stationery Printed—36 sheets of 
blank paper in a pad costs you 10 cents. This 
is approximately $3 a thousand sheets. You 
can get printed stationery at about the same 
price. It is false economy to use biank pa- 
per. If your farm is worth anything it is 
worth a well-dressed representative in the 
shape of a neatly-printed Letter Head. A 
post card will bring samples. Write today. 
Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Write for list of ee for sale, 
Parker, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Bargains in rich Mississippi- Yazoo Delta 
improved and pasture land. Houston Bros. 
Lumber Company, Vicksburg, Miss. 








Joe A. 








Attention Farmers—300 rich, choice Ok- 
lahoma and Louisiana farms for sale and 
rent on easy terms. We have already lo- 
cated hundreds of families who have made 
good, Best opportunity ever offered to 
farmers to get homes of their own, direct 
from the owner. Write James P. Allen, 
Claremore, Oklahoma. 


For Rent or Sale—Four thousand acres 
farming land suitable for stock raising, in 
central Barnwell County, S. C. alf mile of 
depot, supplied with buildings, tenants and 
running streams Tract can be subdivided 
or used as a whole. Adapted to tobacco, 
grain, cotton, fruit, trucking. Will lease or 
sell. Easy terms. Kate M. Patterson, Barn- 
well, 8. C. 
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OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N, C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 60 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subseriptions, paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $8. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 

The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 
or yeliow slip on page 1. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. @ club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


Wwe WILL positively make good the logs sustained by any subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepregentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler, 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling dispytes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber ag we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction eomplained of; that our liability shall eover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reiiability of all advertising it carries.”’ 
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TENNESSEE STAVE SILO 

) WITH FEED AT WAR-TIME PRICES 
YOU NEED A SILO 

This silocomes to you at a big saving. Being South, we save 
freight on lumber shipped to our plant; also save freight on_ 
the silo shippedto you, This saving we pass on to you. 
Tennessee Stave Silo keeps silage perfectly; doors are built 
air-tight like refrigerator doors; on hinges and always in 
piace. Steel fasteners form big easy-climbing ladder: Silos 

uilt of long-leaf yellow pine in two grades—either select 
silo stock or guaranteed 95 per cent. heart. Easy terms. 
Remember our location meansa saving toyou. Write today. 
Mention size. GET OUR PRICES ON WHIRLWIND ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 


KNOXVILLE LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


206 Randoiph Street, Knoxville, Tenn, 











e@. Every Year You Have to Face 
Mr. Plantation QOwner:- ti: LUMBER PROBLEM. 
tho s of , straight trees on your plantation that make more 
me an youcas ween The bane wf woills not only waste your timber, but lose lumber 
stichaner Settle the Question for All Times. _ 
Install a Southern semi- engine and saw mill. Your tenants will gladly do the 
pig I a a i 
s value ation, 
— yrusing them to make more, reby increasing 
your gentals, 


nk Rf. 
see 









fe us~write 

ri v. ‘or 

¥ uable ormation. a 

ing best possible ma- 
jcoable 


ry fo! Ry yeare ate machinery ts 
= — rite us your wants. Our terms are most 


Southera Engine & Boiler Works, 


Tenn, 
(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) 











MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juiey and “sweeter than chicken.”” That mellow flavor 

you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINB 

ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 

Not in the Trust 





WINSTON-SALEM, N. C 














RUISISIER 


Books for Farmers 


ROOFING 


Roof now with Celebrated FOX BRAND 
Rubber Roofing. Gives best pretection, lasts 
longer than ordinary Roofing because of 
ial combinationof nature's toughest weather- 
resisters. No tar or pulp - won't stickin rolls. 
Idonly by us. Our big volume of sales and 
direct-to-uner, little-profit selling plan 8 
possible yn ary A er nee. ( 
iy firet-grade, {no 2nds,) 1-piece (no 
short lengths) rolls of 108-sq. feet. Cement 
and nails included, Easy te lay. 
1-Ply $9 OB 2-Ply $9398 3-Ply 74 
Por Roll 1S Per Roll i == Per Roll “42 
o s Te get benefit of present prices, order now 
App. AAAS from this advertisement, Satisfaction Gusranteed 
T a a SURTNEY c aap, on nas 
ef Ent a Sta Sinn a 
gic oat 9 4 Lonoeet ed and Machinery 


OUR BEST OFFER ft 


For list of best beoks on all 
farm subjects, consult our “Ref- 
erence Special,” February 17, 
1917, or write us for any infor- 
mation. We shall be glad to 
help any reader. 
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Is one old subseriber and one 



















new subscriber both one year 
fos $1.50. 


Get a seighbor not now suv- 
ecribing to join you on this 


WAR OR NO WAR 


I make the best prices on PURE PAINTS. 


W. G. G6TORY, 646 Ghafee Ave., 
“Whet 1 Say Is in the Can is in it.” 





Ausueta, Ga, 





preposition when you renew, 








Progressive Farmer. 


When writing advertisers, mention The 





NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 


How North Carolina Counties Rank 
in the Matter ef School Attendance 
—How Does: Your County Stand in 
This List? 


O MATTER how much one dis- 

likes to believe jt it is plain that a 
large number of people do not want 
their children to go to school—that 
there are a large number of parents 
who would sentence their children to 
inefficient lives rather than spare 
them from farm work for a short 
while. We say “farm work” because 
the most of this lack of attendance is 
in the country—in the country where 
the total number of school days is 
pitiably small and where education 
should be at its best by reason of its 
freedom from foreign influences that 
detract from educational efficiency. 
Out in the country we find farmers 
who cannot spare their boys and 
girls from farm work long enough to 
attend the five months’ school term— 
some not going at all, some one 
month, some two, some three and a 
precious few whe attend school for 
the entire term. 

Look over the following fist of 
North Carolina counties and see 
whether the people in your county 
have been giving your boys and girls 
the right chance; 

PERCENTAGE OF WHITE SCHOOL POP, 


ULATION ATTENDING DAILY, IN ORs 
DER OF RANK 





Percentage Percentage 
County Attendance County Attendance 
Be. DITO: pepe 5s 83 52. Montgomery .56 
2. Polk .vosececee 77 58, New Hamover 56 
3. Scotland ..... 74 54, Watauga .,.».-» 586 
4, Catawba ....,. 73 55, Alleghany 56 
5. Martip ......-» 72 56, ORS ,55 
6. Cleveland ....72 57. Macon ......-. 55 
G, BOTHR =). 4 +60 69 58. BWARM 2.02.56 55 
8, Cumberland ..69 59. Transylvania .56 
: A 69 60. Wilkes ...... 56 
ID, TROBON 2 66 eee 67 Cf. Vadin ...... 55 
11. MeDowell ....67 62, Ashe ,.....,.. 54 
42. ddneoin .....% 66 63. Buncombe ...54 
18. Washington ..65 G4. BUFO 1.06 eee 64 
14. Pender ...0% 64 65. Edgecombe ..54 
15, Cabarrus ....64 66. Wek ..-cers 54 
16, Jones ,..---+0% 63 67. Chatham ....53 
17. Onsiow ...... 63 68. Dare .-....... 5¢ 
18. Stanly .,.....68 69, Franklin E 
19. Biaden ...... 62 70. Johnston ....58 
20. Hyde ....0e2+62 Tis BOOTS svc ty 53 
21, Vance 2.020263 72. GIANES 266604 53 
22. Alexander .,..61 73. Rockingham .53 - 
28. Pasquotank ..61 74. Warren ..s0. 53 
24. Carteret ....,60 75. Caldwell .....62 
25. Pamlico ..... 60 76. WAtayeR «200.0% 52 
86, Iredell] ....... 60 LAS 5 ee 52 
27. Randolph ....60 78, Camden ...... 52 
28, Cherokee .,,,59 ay EE. abe 02s 61 
29, Currituck ..,,69 80, Granville ....51 
30, Hendersen ,..59 81, Gaston .....>+» 50 
81, Madison ...., 59 82, Greene ......, 58 
32, Perquimans ..69 83. Mecklenburg .50 _ 
33. Sampson .,..., 59 84. Caswell ...... 19 
Be, AVOIV: .seas »-68 86, Graham ...... 19 
Ser 58 86, Hernett ...... 49 
36. Davidson ....58 eT, Giaues ....... 19 
37. Hertford ..... 58 88. Jackson ...... 48 
38. Northampton .58 Se ME 62 é:003 0 48 
89. Robeson ..,..58 Oe ig soe 47 
40, Rowan ....... 58 oO Oe 47 
41, Rutherford ...58 92. Durham ..... 46 
42, Beaufort ..... 57 98. Person ....... 46 
43. Craven ...... 58 eee 46 
eee 57 95. Haywood ....45 
45, Wayne ...... 57 96. Yaneey ...... 45 
46. Alamance ....56 97. Richmond ....44 
47. Brunswick ...56 98. Chowan ...... 43 
48. Columbus ....56 90, Helifax .....,. 42 
AD. Gates o76-.+--56 100, Mitchell ..... 41 
50. Guilford .....56 


s —s 
61, Lenoiy .......56 Av’'r’ge for state 56.7 





Bigger Profits Await Cattle-feed- 
ing Farmers 


WHILE the South is fast turning to 
beef cattle as a partial substitute 
for cotton and as a means of utiliz- 
ing otherwise waste land by grazing, 
says I, W, Carpenter, Livestock Spec- 
ialist of the Mississippi A. and M. 
College, still farmers are not getting 
all there is in the business so long 
as the cattle are shipped off grass 
without finishing them in the feed 
lots. The primary advantages of beef 
cattle on the farm are to utilize more 
grazing lands, furnish a market for 
feeds raised, more especially the 
roughages of the farm, and as -a 
means of building up the farm by 
having the manure returned to the 
soil, 

Only the first of these three im- 
ortant advantages fs now being ful- 
y utilized. The cattle are now gen- 
erally shipped off grass for slaughter 
or for use in Northern farmers’ feed 
lots, Instead of selling steers from 
the pasture and selling hay at the 
same time, farmers will find it a safer 
and sounder policy to feed their cat- 
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tle. Hay, silage, stover, or other 
roughage can be cashed in through 
cattle for just as much a ton as they 
now bring on the market. In addi- 
tion, the farmer is saved the labor 
of hauling and, most important of 
all, can return the fertility to the 
land. 

Now is the time to prepare for 
next winter’s feeding by planning the 
farm layout to include plenty of soy 
beans, cowpeas, and velvet beans in 
the corn as well as special fields for 
grass, legume hay, to take the place 
of high-priced cottonseed meal and 
other feeding materials, 





Trouble With Sweet Potatoes 


467 AM troubled with black rot in 
my sweet potatoes. Please ad- 
vise me how to prevent it.” 

The best way to prevent rot in 
the sweet potato is to bed nothing 
but perfectly healthy plants, and 
never bed twice in the same place, 
Grow potatoes especially for bedding 
by planting cuttings from healthy 
vines in August and keeping these 
separate from the table crop. They 
are more easily kept in winter than 
the early potatoes. Then I bed sweet 
potatoes in a frame under glass. 
Bed in clean sand and have no ma- 
nure anywhere about. Keep the glass 
close till sprouts appear, and then 
air the frame daily in sunny weath- 
er. I get in this way short, stout 
and heavily rooted plants and no 
disease, You will always have black 
rot if you bed potatoes showing 
brown blotches on the skin, and keep 
bedding in the same place with ma- 
nure-heated beds. Something may be 
done by soaking the seed potatoes in 
formaldehyde solution, 1 pint to 30 
gallons of water, but if healthy stock 
is bedded and the crop grown in a 
good rotation and never repeated on 
the same land two years in success- 
ion, it will be easy to keep rid of the 
rot. 


W. F. MASSEY. 
North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina as reported to the Division 
of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief, for the week end- 
ing Saturday, April 21: 
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Asheville 
Charlotte 
Durham .. 
Fayetteville 
Greenville . 
Maxton ... 


Raleigh 
Salisbury ..... 
Scotland Neck, 
Wilmington ... 
aler 



































s] 
a el g 
Town Ee es 
3| x l8s 
MO\ Be le 
Asheville ... $0.49/$0.28/$0.20/$0.17) ..... 
Charlotte . 40 25} 25) .15)$11.00 
Durham .. 45) 2 ee SS 
Fayetteville 45) ,45) .25] .20) .45] 14.00 
Greenville ......... 20scl parcel saa “eee “eee Baoan 
SNE hb tendon wee -45) .45) .25) 20) .16) 12.06 
ee 48; .43) .28) 35) .19) 11.00 
I gin nd aor -45) .45) .30) .30) .18) 15.00 
Seotiand Neck ....j .45) .40) .30) .20) .1B) 15.39 
Wilmington ....... 48, 48) ,80) ....1 ..,.4 12.50 
Winston-Salem _....| ... | 143] 27] _.37].16%4| 15.00 





*Each, 
_ Butter—Chicago, 39@46c (creamery); New York, 45 
@47%ec (extra); New Orleans, 47c (fancy creamery). 
Eggs—Chieago, 34% @36c (firsts); New York, 3644@ 
38%e (extra fine); New Orleans, 30c (fresh). 


PRICES OF. 





COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
OTTONSEED MBAL 











Middling [Cotton seed] Pounds of 
Town | Cotton (Per Bushelj Meal for 

Thursday | i] 
Charlotte 20.50 $0.60 
Durham ... . 20.00 van Sais 
Fayetteville . 20.00 73 2800 
Greenville ... oe 20.00 | 80 yaa’ 
a Ea 19.50 65 pees 
Balogh ....cc.sce8- 20.00 -83 2700) 
Salisbury .......... 20.00 -80 gig 
Scotland Neck .,... 19,50 85 2800 
Wilmington ........ 20.00 Pr ee ER 
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BEFORE AND AFTER 


“Before we were married, Richard,’ re- 
proached the yeung wife, “you always gave 
me the most beautiful Christmas presents, 
Do you remember?” 

“Sure,” responded Richard cheerfuliy, 
‘put, my dear, did you ever hear of a ftish- 
erman giving bait to a fish after he had 
caught it?’’ 





WHAT HIS APPETITE 
DEMANDED 


Boarding House Mistress—“What part of 
the chicken do you wish?” 
Freshman—‘‘Some of the meat please.” 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “ The Young People’s Department”’, The Progressive Farmer 














HOW A BASKETBALL TEAM 
CREATED COMMUNITY SPIRIT 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

gales five years ago we lived in a large 
town and had the advantage of a good 
school. Father then decided to move out on 
his farm in the country and we found only 
a one-teacher school with practically no 
school spirit and no athletics of any form. 
Being a basketbail_enthusiast, I was very 
fortunate in finding that one of the neigh- 
or boys was like myself a newcomer and a 
ereat lover of basketball. We found in the 
community several boys of our age who 
iid not attend school for lack of interest, 


yar 


Ve began boosting our favorite game and 





sur new teacher having a working know!- 
edge of it a club was organized under his 
supervision, We played on Saturdays and 
inally aroused enough interest to have two 
teams, Before very tong our club played 
against that of a neighboring district and 
won! Our club was secure for several of 
the boys who had been out of school two 
years or more enrolled in order to play bas- 
ketball. 

After we had won a few games—and lost 
a few—some of our older people began to 
attend our Saturday afternoon games, just 
to cheer the local team on and to meet some 
of the grown-ups who came with the visit- 
ing team. A kind of township league was 
organized and at the end of the season our 
team finished as a close second. 

The contagious influence of this club spir- 
it and codperation among the boys can 
hardly be imagined. Before the summer 
had well begun the farmers had organized 
a “Farm Betterment League’’ with the peo- 
ple in a community a few miles distant— 
one, by the way, that had sent her basket- 
ball team against us and had cemented a 
friendship by its coming, between her older 
members: and. ours, 

A teacher was secured for the next term 
who was a progressive man in every re- 
spect. He was not only interested in ath- 
letics but in better farming as well. Our 
school and community has. gone forward 
steadily during the last few years. We now 
have a women’s “Civic Improvement Lea- 
gue,’ a good literary society, a girls’ tennis 
club, baseball and basketball teams, and 
the largest membership in the corn, pig: and 
canning clubs that this community has ever 
had. Noticeable among the other improve- 
ments is a wider reading of good farm pa- 
pers ameng which stands conspicuously The 
Progressive Farmer. 

May I be bold enough to contend that at 
least a part of this improvement was due 
to enthusiasm inspired by our community 
basketball club. JAMES P, LITTLE. 

Couley, La. 





Comment:—This letter was received too 
late for consideration in our Contest, but it 
is se very good.that we are awarding it a 
prize anyway. Save this issue and that of 
April 21, and. if-you haven't organized ath- 
letics. of some sort.in.your community call a 
meeting of your young people and arrange 
for a debate on the subject: ‘‘Resolved, that 
Organized Athietics will Help: Our People, 
Our School and Our Community.’’ Don’t let 
the summer pass without organizing a base- 
ball team, and if possible arrange for tennis 
and croquet, 


CLEAN-UP DAY AT SCHOOL 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 





E HAVE had many cases of sickness in 

our schooi such as whooping cough, 
mumps, and measles; and our principal de- 
cided that we should have a clean-up day at 
our school to destroy disease germs, 

We took one-half day holiday to clean up 
the building and yard. The boys piled the 
old sticks and boards up and burned. them. 
They pieked up the paper and.the Boy 
Seouts of our school are going to send it to 
Richmond and use the proceeds for them- 
selves. 

We girls washed ail of the desks, inside 
and out with carbolic acid water, then pol- 
ished them. We washed the windows and 
transoms, and dusted the pictures, straight- 
ened the books in all the desks, and swept 
the floors. 

We certainly did have a nice looking 
school yard, We did our cleaning up on Fri- 
day and our principal burned a disinfectant 
in each room on Saturday, 

When we came back Monday everyone was 
proud of the rooms and didn’t think of 
throwing paper on the floor. 

This was our spring cleaning, and it would 
be well if every school would have one. They 
will not regret the one-half day which they 
missed from school, when they see the great 
improvement. MACHIE DUNN. 

Chase City, Va. 


Consolidated School a Success 


i January, 1914, the ladies of Felix organ- 
ized an Improvement Association, whose 
purpose it was to better the conditions of 
our small two-teacher school, After this 
organization more interest was manifested 
in the welfare of our school and community. 
Some wide-awake progressive person sug- 
gested that we consolidate the surrounding 
one-teacher schools with ours, and a good 
suggestion is all the people of Felix needed. 
So we invited the other schools out to Felix, 
to hear some prominent speakers from 
Montgomery and other places who told us 


about consolidation and its many advant- 
ges, with the result that we consolidated. 
Now, in place of the little two-room stru 
ure, we have a beautiful five-room building 
painted white, a new piano, new desks, two 
rooms Where domestic science and manual 
training are taught and various other ad- 
vantages that we did not have before con- 
solidation. 


We have basket and football teams, and 
a tennis court. Qur playground is a nice 
level six-acre plot across the road from the 
school, where we intend to build a $16,000 
brick structure in a short time, 

On March 17, 1917, the schools of Perry 
County were invited to take part in an ed- 
ucational rally held at Felix. In the morn- 
ing they listened to several good speakers 
among whom was our State Commissioner 
of Agriculture. Dinner was served, and in 
the afternoon the school children participa- 
ted in athletic contests. Every one watch- 
ed with interest the pupils of Felix school 
for we have the only consolidated school in 
the county, but we have proved by the heip 
*f our able teachers that 
schools are a success. 

EUNICE LOVING GOOD. 


consolidated 


Felix, Ala. 





A Girl From the Emerald Isle 


Y UNCLE takes The Progressive Farmer 

and we think it is a fine paper. 

I came to America two years ago with my 
brother and@*a sister. We left three sisters 
in Ireland, two in an orphanage and one 
with an aunt. My mother died about two 
months before we sailed for America. 

I came from a place called Leixlip, It is 
a small country village, famed for its green 
hills and its wonderful barn in which they 
stored food for poor at the time of the war. 
It has a castle also where King John slept 
one night. 

We lived about fourteen miles from the 
city of Dublin, and we liked to go to the 
city sometimes, LIZZIE KERR. 

Blackstock, S. C., Rt. 2. 





May Suggestions to Corn Club 
_ Boys 


D° NOT wait too late to turn your clover 

under, The best results are obtained from 
the clover by allowing it to reach. full 
bloom, However, by the time clover reaches 
this stage, delay in corn planting is very 
dangerous, and should there be a drouth 
about that time and the soil become too 
hard to plow you may be cut out of planting 
entirely. Therefore, my advice is, as.s00n 
after May 10 as you have a good rain to 
soften the soil, run the disk harrow over 
your field in both directions, This beth 
euts the clover plants and turf to pieces so 
that it pulverizes better when broken and 
creates a soil mulch which holds the mois- 
ture in the soil.and prevents. its getting hard 
should you not be able to finish breaking. at 
once. Be sure to disk before breaking, an‘ 
again after the soil is broken, if possib‘e. 
By all means run the smoothing or drag 
harrow after the land is broken. 

Use a plow which edges the furrows, and 
not one that inverts the furrow slice. If the 
clover Is turned under in sheets,.it forms a 
dry mass between the surface soil and. sub- 
soil, and when the dry weather comes the 
moisture cannot come up from below (this 
dry mass being too porous), and the corn 
fires. You cannot get too much organic 
matter into the soil if you will plow deep 
and thoroughly mix it with the soil. 

Do not use 


cottonseed meal or ther 
ammoniated material under your corn where 
you have a good growth of clover. You do 
not want your corn to grow too rapidly 
while it is young. 
Don’t fail to keep the cultivators going. 
T. E. BROWNE, 
Assistant in Charge North Carolina 
Boys’ Club Work 





I often question farm boys and girls as to 
what they read, and I find that many of 
them look forward eagerly to the day upon 
which they receive The Progressive Farmer, 
finding special delight in the “Success 
Talks.’’—S. G. Rubinow, Assistant State Club 





absent for North Carolina. 
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A NEWSPAPER A DAY AND THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER FOR $2.25 





On account of the war a tremendous 
mand for daily newspapers will send the price still higher. The 
shortage of print paper has added to the Publishers’ woes and the 
increased cost of production has compelled him to charge more. 
Perhaps you are paying now about all you can stand. 


further increase in the de= 


We have hit upon a plan to supply a newspaper a day, and good ones 
too, at a cost below the average price of a good weekly. 


The Thrice-a-Week New York World is 
printed Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
—three copies a week. 


The Tri-Weekly Atlanta Constitution is 
printed Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays 
—three times a week. 


This makes six papers a week—same as a 
daily—one copy a day, and you will have 
The Progressive Farmer for Sunday. 


The cost of a good daily newspaper is from $6 to $12 a year; with 
more of them twelve than six, since the advance in cost of white 
paper. 


The news sense of The New York World is universal, while. The 


Atlanta Constitution will add just the Southern flavor you like so 
well. 


The news during the war will be of so great importance that every 
family should receive a reliable newspaper daily. 


Send us $2.25 and-we will have both these newspapers mailed to you 


one year and we will_renew your: subscription one year for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


No. matter when your time is ot The Progressive Farmer, even 
if you. have just renewed for another year, it will pay you to ‘grab” 
this big bargain. We will extend your’subscription on The Progres- 
sive Farmer oneanore year and you-will not receive two copies. 

If you are a subscriber to either of these newspapers; one more year 
will be added to your term and you will not receive two copies of 
either The New York World or the Atlanta Constitution. 


Use this form and send us $2.25 today, for 
this offer is only to be open for a brief term. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER:— 


I accept your remarkable offer to send me for one year The 
Thrice-a-Week New York World and The Tri-Weekly Atlanta Con- 
stitution—a Newspaper a Day—and a year’s subscription for The 
Progressive Farmer, all for $2.25. This amount I herewith enclose. 


Aanount enclosed $ 


Mail alf the papers to 


Whose Postoftice Address. is 


Caution—All Acceptances Are to Be Sent to The Progressive Farmer. 


(Address your nearest office.) 


RALEIGH, N. C., BIRMINGHAM, ALA., MEMPHIS, TENN.,. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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Hundreds and hundreds of farmers every- 
where now solve the shortage of farm labor by 
using Smith Form-a-Truck for all hauling. This 
alone saves seven-eighths time on the road: 


For a single Smith Form-a-Truck hauls twice the load 
of two teams. And in one-half the time. An 8-to-l 
saving in time. 


Tremendous Economies 


Save the pay of three drivers in hauling crops, hogs and milk to town 
One driver and a Smith Form-a-Truck will do all the work of four teams 
and four drivers. And note these wonderful savings: 12 to 15 miles per 
gallon of gasoline— 6000 to 8000 miles on a set of tires—and practically 
no repair expense. Where else can you duplicate this economy? 


Smith Form-a-Truck will carry 2000 pounds of milk 10 miles and return 
with the empty cans in less than two hours. And the total cost of the 
round trip is but $1.50—gasoline, oil, tires and everything. Think of it. 


8 Farm Bodies in 1 


Change to any one of 8 types of farm bodies is now madé@ instantly 
with the famous 8-in-1 convertible farm body. Not a single tool is 
required. Merely pull the lever and change from hog rack body to 
hay rack body for loose grain—high side flare board body—flat rock 
body — stock rack body— basket rack body— flat rack scoop board down 
—or grain body. This is an exclusive Smith Form-a-Truck feature 


Choose From 6 Power Plants 


Smith Form-a-Truck combines with any Ford, Maxwell, Overland, Dodge Bros., 
Buick or Chevrolet— either new or used cars—to make a fully guaranteed one-ton 
truck. When the chassis of these cars is fitted to the Smith Form-a-Truck frame 
the remarkable strength of these cars is reinforced. You secure double construc- 
tion—double strength—the strongest construction ever known to engineering. 
And the rear axles of these cars become jackshafts for the power chain drive. 
The strong, sturdy Smith Form-a-Truck axle carries 90% of the load. 


Send Coupon NOW 


You need a Smith Form-a-Truck on your farm NOW—AT ONCE. Keep your 
horses for farm work. Start saving money immediately by getting the full value of 
horses. Read the wonderful story of Smith Form-a-Truck in our big book— FREE 
to farmers. Yours for the coupon. Send it TODAY. 





Manufacturers of Smith Form -a-Truck 
Executive Offices and Salesroom: Smith Form-a-Truck Building 
Michigan Boulevard at 16th St., Chicago 
Eastern Branch, 1834 Broadway, New York Kansas City Branch, 1808 Grand Avenue 
Seutherm Branch, 120 Mariette St., Atlanta Pacific Coast Branch, Pico and Hill Sts., Los Angeles 
Omaha Branch, 2212 Harney St. 
Canada Branch, 120 King Street, East, Toronto, Canada. 
Price, $450 f. 0. b. Toronto 
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